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INTRODUCTION. 



RELIGIO CLERICI. 

Attentive readers of the first poem in this book will 
perceive that the two great truths on which the structure 
of the verse is built are the immanence of God in the 
world — made manifest and authenticated by the Divine 
appearance of Christ in it — and the existence of a great 
antagonist to God, working, like Him, in and by means 
of Nature. Thus, to the poet, what constitutes the 
inspiration and the strength of the individual soul, and, 
socialized and diffused, of progressive humanity, is the 
spirit of law and order, love and beauty, which, in what- 
ever form revealed, can only come from God. On the 
contrary, all deformity and discord, whether moral or 
physical, proceed from a mysterious will working in op- 
position to the heavenly counsels. Hence it conies to 
pass that the nature we possess is a complexity of mingled 
and discordant powers. In the champ clos of the heart 
the two antagonists wage a deadly war, and call on our 
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wills to act in mystic arbitration, or, rather, to elect the 
side on which we will stake the eternity of our personal 
fortunes. The issues, however, of the fatal strife are far 
wider and deadlier than the ruin or salvation of the in- 
dividual souL Our separate struggles are but duels in 
the universal battle, and no man sins only for himself, 
neither does he conquer solely for his own advantage. 

Few histories are so instructive as those of the com- 
petitions and struggles of a man's true self, the fall and 
rise of the moral empire within him, the intermixtures of 
the energies of the spirit with the contingencies of out- 
ward fortune. Glassed in the mirror of our brother's fate 
we behold the satisfactions or the defeats of our own. 
In his impassioned struggles we read the story of all 
men's experiences, which may be written out elsewhere 
in less detail or larger character, but are ever) where 
the same in essence and result. He opens the doors of 
his heart and leads us into its chambers of imagery, its 
retreats of thought, its cells, may be, of dark remorse and 
penitential sins. Nevertheless, all the time that we are 
discovering the secrets of his nature, we are unveiling the 
reserves of our own. Hamlet is the play, for all the rest 
of the dramatis persona are but the shades of one infinite 
character. 

Still, as before said, the interest is by no means entirely 
centred in ourselves or in humanity at large. The affilia- 
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tions of human interdependency soon, by necessitated co- 
ordinations and extensions of thought, stretch beyond 
our temporal sympathies, and connect themselves with 
what is absolute and eternal. 

Then comes the awful question : Are not sin, moral 
disorder, wickedness (specific and per se\ involved in the 
very constitution of nature — a substantial part, a necessary, 
even if only transient, element thereof? Is not evil inherent 
in the world, born with its birth, crescive with its growth, 
imperishable amid its changes ? Or is man alone alien 
in heart and sinful ? Is he the sole peccant part of an 
otherwise healthy whole? Do morality, and therefore 
sin, first emerge in him ? If he is not what the writer 
calls him, 

The crowned disaster of Nature's dread offence, 

he is undoubtedly the ultimate expression of her mind 
and will. He rings her bells to their full peal. Through 
him, consequently, Evil may be traced back to her original 
defect, as from the flower we may pass downward to the 
root. He could not be a sinner if sin were not already 
living and working in the line of succession of which he 
is, in this world at least, the last representative. 

There is no more terrible word in Scripture, though 
few more instructive, than the assertion of Christ, that 
out of the heart of man proceed evil thoughts, fornica- 
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tions, thefts, murders, adulteries, coverings, wickedness, 
deceit, lasciviousness, an evil eye, railing, pride, foolish- 
ness. Truly, an awful indictment by One who knew 
what was in man ; pure and merciful, yet our Judge ; 
sinless and loving, yet our Condemner. Who will dare 
to traverse the record? The saintliest hang their heads 
in shame, and can only say in deprecation : An enemy 
to God and man hath done this. But as true also is the 

4 

confession of Paul when, ripening in holiness and full of 
the inspiration of the divine life, he said : 'It is not I, but 
Christ who liveth in me.' Nor sinful heart, nor heavenly, 
therefore, are of any man's creation, or possessed by 
him, save by rejection of, or by adoption in, Christ 
through his own deliberate choice. Yet here the puzzle 
and the mystery again spring up. What if our electing 
Will be simple illusion ? Does not our nature seem to be 
nothing more than the ground chosen by powers outside 
ourselves on which a successively renewed contest is ever 
being waged ? Are we anything more than the prize for 
which the mysterious rivals fight ? Across and through 
us fly their darts, which, as they pass, alternately kill and 
make alive. Over our prostrate souls the advancing 
victor strides. If Satan win, he leaves the soul behind 
— murdered, despoiled, despairing. But if Christ be 
victorious, He carries us along with Him to share as 
well as to rejoice in His triumph. 
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Wise men tell us that we are but the creatures of 
circumstance, results of the laws of heredity, moulded 
and modified by our education and environment. It 
pleases us to think that we are free-born, and, in a 
sense, this is true, seeing that Nature knows no bastards. 
Nevertheless our freedom is only a link in the chain 
of necessity. We put the weight of our wills into the 
balances, but it is God or the devil who finally inclines 
the scale. Thus, if Christ bids us pray for the Holy 
Spirit, as if our resolve could determine the prayer, 
we must still be forced to confess that the cry for 
the inspiration is itself inspired. The dilemma con- 
founds us. Reason subverts her own arguments, and 
logic starts back affrighted from its transformation into 
paradox. 

Well, they say, do they ? Let them say ! Feeling is 
all 'Things are what they are, and irrepressible con- 
victions of our freedom and responsibility are among 
their ultimate conclusions. Our hearts are our oracles 
and answers our own questions. If our moral cata- 
strophes are but the episodes of an eternal tragedy, which 
has taken the universe for its stage, and everywhere 
throughout creation unfolds its dark surprises of ruin and 
death, yet also the solemnities of success are ours, and we 
know that we can mysteriously alter the issues of the 
play in which we are conscious, however illogically, that 
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we are not only. sufferers and spectators, but also indis- 
pensably necessary actors. 

And this conviction results from the fact that God is. 
immanent in man. It is His will, mingling with and 
strengthening ours, which makes us conscious instruments 
in working out purposes doubly dear — dear to Him and 
dear to us. The election we make of truth and goodness- 
is really the influence of the Divine mind manifesting 
itself, in. us. And yet the choice is personal, too, and is 
the expression of a real self which is all our own. If it is 
God who sends the flash and kindles the fire, the Elijah 
soul first builds the altar. The divinity honoured in the 
temple makes the temple's self divine. We can. do 
nothing, yet we can do all. We work out our own salva- 
tion because it is God who worketh in us both to will and 
to do of His own good pleasure. All is of God, yet all 
is of man ; for God and man, when in absolute harmony,. 

are one. 

This indwelling of God in the heart of humanity has; 
in every age been evidenced by man's efforts to express, 
in philosophy, in poetry, and prophecy, the sense of the. 
Divine influence acting upon him. In many forms,, 
chiefly in psalm, parable, and song, he has endeavoured 
to speak forth his highest conceptions of that eternal/ 
Power, brooding and burning, startling and waylaying,, 
near us yet afar, within and still outside, which makes; 
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for righteousness, peace, and joy. Listening to the 
murmurs of the fountain of life as its waters pulsate 
upwards in our hearts, we are ever striving to translate 
the mystic sounds into articulate speech. And, thanks 
be to God, this broken language of the world-child is 
everywhere and at all times understood. Truth is its" 
substance ; the natural affinities of the soul to God, its 
interpreter. It may be voiceless in ourselves, and only 
be heard in the divine utterances of specially gifted souls. 
Yet in the reverberation of our sympathies we hear the 
faint echoes of a connatural inspiration, and recognise 
the message that vainly quivers on our own dumb lips. 

Hence the true federal and equalizing bond of 
brotherhood. All we are brethren because one God is 
potentially in all. Realize this, and self is rebuked. As- 
sumption, privilege, condescension, slink away abashed. 
Essentially I am what thou mayst actually be. If I have 
more of the godlike in me, it is mine only for sharing's 
sake. If thou art richer in this than I, then does my 
poverty cry out to thee for that distribution which will 
make thee naught the poorer, since 

1 True love in this differs from gold and clay, 

That to divide means not to take away.' 

> 

Moreover, the constant indwelling of God in the soul 
furnishes the key to the mysteries of humanity. We are 
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the evolutions of dust, yet in the dust are the seeds of 
the Divine. Our generation and our birth are animal, 
yet the animal, too, receives and develops itself accord- 
ing to the thought of God. The monad we spring from 
swims in the menstruum of the Eternal Mind, and in the 
vague sensitiveness of a piece of protoplasm we discern 
the first shudder of God's imparted consciousness. We 
are, or, rather, have become what we are, because of 
the tendencies of Nature, which, obedient to the will of 
God, are ever struggling upwards towards God, and in 
the course of their ascent soar into the possession of 
mind and soul— that assurance of the Divinity within us 
which is perpetually seeking to realize itself through, in, 
and by man, and to create the proof, unassailable and 
exalting, that not only in God do we live and move and 
have our being, but that, perhaps, God only has life, 
motion, and being in us until at last all things shall be 
subdued to Him and He will be all in all. 

To confirm this witness, the Word became flesh. 
Christ has for ever proved the Divineness of the light 
which is the true enlightenment of man, and has made 
clearly known to us that the voice which speaks in our 
inmost hearts is a voice from heaven, a voice which pro- 
claims the truth of our truthfulness, the eternal wisdom 
of our love and goodness, and the everlasting security of 
those most sacred of human faculties which exhaust the 
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possibilities of time, and demand an eternity for their 
growth and manifestation. Christ has for ever taught us 
that man, as Novalis said, is a revelation of God in the 
flesh. 

Admit the fact, and there is nothing abnormal in the 
incarnation and Divinity of Jesus. Through the dark 
backward and abysm of time gleam the scattered lights 
of God's presence in the world, which, when the divinely 
appointed hour came, drew together and shot into form 
and splendour in the person of Christ, in whom, as the 
Apostle rightly says, dwells all the fulness of the God- 
head bodily. Before Him, seer, prophet, poet, philo- 
sopher and saint, obscurely, with difficulty and many 
mistakes, laid down the laws of our spiritual being, the 
laws which Christ unfalteringly proclaimed, and, in Him- 
self, illustrated most divinely. 

God sent Christ into the world to prove that all other 
blessings are His gift, and that giving so much He must 
needs give all. Hence the personality of Jesus teaches 
us that all the truth and goodness of man is the unfold- 
ing of the thought of God, and is proportionate in 
strength and beauty to the supremacy of that thought. 
So that Christ not only explains Moses, David, and 
Isaiah, but also Zerdusht and Buddha, Plato and Zeno. 
He is both the Son of God and the Son of Man ; each 
because the other. He fulfils the ideals of our striving 
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hearts, and is Himself the pulse of their efforts. For all 
lovers of truth and wisdom, all doers of love and charity* 
are in their degree the incarnation of Christ, as Christ is 
the incarnation of God. They presume Him. as planets 
presume their sun. 

For nearly nineteen centuries this has been, to such as 
clearly understand His mission, the one great burden of 
Christ's Gospel to the world. Only by this acknowledg- 
ment, vividly realized and acted on, can the object He 
had in view — the moral enfranchisement, namely, of the 
heart and soul in man — ever be attained. It has been 
the deplorable mistake of His Church, as an organized 
body, to be constantly neglectful of this truth. Again 
and again has the stress of obligation been laid on points 
which, however important in themselves, are nevertheless 
quite subsidiary, and remain for ever unemphasized by 
Jesus Himself. Creed has been heaped on creed, 
doctrine on doctrine, till the Gospel, from being a rule 
of life, has been turned into a mystery and a metaphysic. 
As in all things, so in religion: people like to make things 
pleasant for themselves. To the natural man there is 
something vastly more agreeable in a mode of escape 
from the stringency of personal responsibilities by an 
easy mental assent, carrying with it no determining 
moral influence, than in the resolute struggle against a 
sinfulness which no unverifiable doctrines, and no rites 
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and ceremonies of objective worship, can ever effectually 
help. And to think, moreover, that these unnecessary 
additions to the religion of Jesus have been forced on 
men at the point of the sword, by the fire of the stake, by 
the torture of the rack, and the cold and hunger of the 
dungeon ! The martyrs of Christ — O miserable paradox ! — 
have too often been the victims of His Church. 

These remarks, however, have their fitting reservations. 
Churches must draw up articles of agreement, else there 
can be no union. But the chief contents of these should 
be the facts of the Gospel, and of the doctrines, only 
those whose deductions, at once and unmistakably, bear 
on the great necessity of following Christ in the way that 
leads to eternal life. Why will not Christians be in- 
formed by experience ? Why will they not draw a con- 
clusion which stares them in the face whenever they 
stedfastly consider that the saints of God and the 
victorious soldiers of Christ have been and are found in 
men of every form of mental adhesion to Christianity ? 
Nay, they are to be met with even among those who, 
albeit they repudiate the name of believers, still recognise 
the alternatives presented to their conscience, and darkly 
climb the upward path of a charity and a righteousness 
which the ungrudging Spirit of God has disclosed to the 
sincerity of their aspirations. 
i No subject for reflection, therefore, can be more im- 
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portant, none so terribly practical. Only as mankind 
perceives the necessity of obeying this Divine Spirit, 
present everywhere, like the air we breathe, and, under 
its guidance and control, accomplishing their moral 
deliverance, will they lay the foundations of a lasting 
prosperity. All other methods in comparison with this 
are futile. We may provide the best of political and 
social machinery, but so long as men have no real faith 
in God and Christ, they will have no real love for one 
another, neither will they to any permanent result, or 
with any enthusiasm, co-operate for one another's welfare. 
Yet that they ever will, as a majority, attain to this unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace may be doubted. All 
we can hope for is an increase in the number of those 
who are earnestly minded thus, under God, to work out 
their salvation, and in so doing benefit the world even 
against its wish. 

And yet how restless is the world, how dissatisfied ! 
And though it speaks with myriad voices, it still cannot 
find the word it wants to utter. In vain does Society 
labour to realize its conceptions of freedom and happi- 
ness. Its children come to the birth, but there is no 
strength to bring forth. A practical atheism has para- 
lyzed its energies. Ah ! if we could only feel the 
exalting consciousness that our life is one with Christ in 
God, that the soul of the eternal Beauty and Blessedness 
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is diffused throughout all nature, ever lying in wait to 
nerve and influence our hearts with its eager inspirations, 
then, indeed, we should gain the hope and the audacity 
we lack, and dare the charges from which, not selfishness 
alone, but false prudence and precaution, shrink. Alas ! 
men distrust one another because they have no common 
trust in God. Though they are His children, yet they 
disown their birthright, and adventure their solitary 
fortunes in a homeless and Ishmaelite world, where 
every man's hand is against them, and theirs against 
every man's. And yet there is a cry gone up from the 
abysmal depths of God in the soul, that selfishness and 
private gratification are usurping the throne of the true 
forces of social well-being. It is increasingly felt that 
the union and cohesion, the happiness, beauty, and 
order of society must proceed from love alone, and that 
the principle of associated interests can only be found in 
our endeavours to realize in common life the ideals of 
the Gospel. 

Deny this. Say it is only a pious imagination. Dis* 
pute the assertion that our social discontent and unrest 
is solely the fretful ness of the Divine Spirit, imprisoned 
in our bewildered consciousness, and that our only 
chance of salvation lies in liberating the majestic captive 
and permitting Him to work His unimpeded will among 
us. Affirm and deny these things, and you condemn 
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yourselves to utter defeat and despair. The world will 
then rush down the ringing grooves of change from loss 
to loss, from death to death. Life will become nothing 
better than a struggle of brute forces. In coarse or 
subtle forms of selfishness we shall utilize the material 
powers of nature, and when the time comes, die of their 
exhaustion or departure. But meantime, what scenes of 
wretchedness and sin, what sorrows of blood and tears, 
will have successively swept across the stage of this 
world ! How many prayers, the wisest and most 
pious of adjurations, will fly up to God that He will 
descend in the just wrath of love, and reduce to utter 
nothingness this scroll of His defeated purposes ! 
There is in this Religio Clerici a passage beginning 

Could through unimaginable time the soul, 

which to some readers will be quite unintelligible, and 
to others a poor piece of mysticism. Yet the writer is 
scarcely a mystic, notwithstanding he may think that 
certain apparently audacious speculations as to how and 
why evil and disorder exist in the universe are probably 
more worthy of consideration than superficial thinkers 
imagine. Get behind the veil of phenomena ; penetrate 
into the arcana of mental and spiritual life ; contrast the 
dark enigmas of the material world with the sublime 
mysteries in thought, feeling, and action of the moral 
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one ; think of the ancient and spheral fire of the primeval 
suns, and ask yourselves what have these to do — in spite 
of Tyndall — with the majestic and awful origins of our 
intellectual being ; acknowledge, what you are forced to 
admit, that there never has been a beginning, never a 
time, possibly, when these contradictions between nature 
and spirit did not exist ; reflect that this little earth of 
ours is but a short and broken line in the enormous 
volume of the universe, a line, nevertheless, which, if we 
pore diligently over the few words it contains, tells us 
something of the contents of the whole book — do these 
things, and then, as your mind sinks deeper and deeper 
into the unsounded oceans of thought, you will recognise 
a splendour in the imaginations of the mystics, and hold 
that if they do not, for they cannot, explain the mysteries 
of God and Nature, they at least accentuate the eternal 
grandeur of the human spirit. 

Let me add to the value of the book by making some 
extracts from the less-known writings of William Law. 
Law's style is so clear that even his abstruse speculations 
— or shall we say Jacob Bohme's ? — are as intelligible as 
their nature permits them to be. Of course he writes as 
one dressed in the garments of the mystic, but if we watch 
him closely we shall see that at times he has thrown over 
his shoulders the mantle of the prophet. 

4 In the beginning eternal nature is the glorious 
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manifestation of God's power and divinity, the seat of 
His holy residence, the majestic kingdom of heaven. 
Not by His own will did God change this eternal nature 
into the present impure state of division, grossness, death 
and darkness, this miserable mixture of good and evil. 
We sufficiently know from Scripture that a whole hier- 
archy or host of angels renounced their heavenly life, 
and therefore raised up a kingdom that was not heavenly. 
Destroying the heavenly nature in themselves, they 
inflamed and disordered the outward nature in which 
they lived, and in and by which they had communion 
with God. With the inward changes the outward. It is 
therefore an undeniable truth, founded in Scripture 
evidence, that some part of eternal nature was degraded 
from its first state of glory and perfection before the 
creation of temporary nature. Therefore in the creation 
of this poor, gross, disordered, perishable, material 
world, one of these two things was done : either God 
took the spoiled part of heaven or of the eternal nature 
and created it into this temporary state of good and evil, 
or he degraded and brought down some part of the 
kingdom of heaven from its glory and perfection into this 
mixture of good and evil, order and disorder, in which 
the world now stands. He could not do the latter with- 
out bringing evil into nature, as the devil had done. 
We may therefore be sure that He did not do it. But 
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if He did the former, then the creation of the world was 
a glorious act, and worthy of the infinite goodness of 
God. It was putting an end to the deviPs working evil 
in nature, and it was putting the evil that was brought 
into nature in a way of being finally overcome and turned 
into good again.' 

It was the dark fiery spirit of pride and self-sufficiency 
which in the fall of the angels defiled and disordered 
that region of heavenly bliss and glory apportioned to 
them, and brought sin and woe and death into the world. 
Law calls this spirit the fire of wrath— a fire not over- 
come or governed by light; a fire that only tears in 
pieces, consumes and devours all that it can get hold of, 
and wills or intends nothing except destruction. 

' But light is the fire of love. It is meek, amiable, full 
of kind embraces, lovingly spreading itself and giving 
itself with all its riches into everything that can receive 
it. These are the two fires of eternal nature which were 
but one in heaven, and can only be one where heaven is. 
And it was the separation of these two fires that changed 
the angels into devils, and made their kingdom a 
beginning of hell. , 

This thought of Law is profoundly suggestive and far- 
reaching. There is a potentiality of evil even in unsinning 
nature, and goodness stands only in the dauntless 
stability of the will. There is no assured perpetuity of 
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bliss, even for the saintliest, until the spirit is wholly 
possessed by God. 

1 But to return to the farther consideration of nature. 
As all temporary nature is nothing else but eternal nature 
brought out of its kindled disordered strife into a created 
or compacted distinction of its several parts, so it is 
plain that the whole of this world, in all its working 
powers, is nothing else but a mixture of heaven and hell. 
There cannot be the smallest thing, or the smallest 
quality of anything in this world, but what is a quality of 
heaven or hell discovered under a temporal form. Every- 
thing that is disagreeable to the taste, to the sight, to 
the hearing, smelling or feeling, has its root and ground 
and cause in and from hell, and is as surely in its degree 
the working or manifestation of hell in this world, as the 
most diabolical malice or wickedness is. The stink of 
weeds and mire, of all poisonous corrupted things, 
shrieks, horrible sounds, wrathful fire, rage of tempests 
and thick darkness, are all of them things that had no 
possibility of existence till the fallen angels disordered 
the state of their kingdom. Everything, therefore, that 
is disagreeable and horrible in this life, everything that 
can afflict or terrify our senses, all the kinds of natural 
and moral evil, are only so much of the nature, effects 
and manifestation of hell. For hell and evil are only two 
words for one and the same thing. The extent of one 
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is the extent of the other, and all that can be ascribed to 
the one must be ascribed to the other. 

1 On the other hand, all that is sweet, delightful, and 
amiable in this world, in the serenity of the air, the fine- 
ness of seasons, the melody of sounds, the beauty of 
colours, the fragrance of smells, the splendour of precious 
stones, is nothing else but heaven breaking through the 
veil of this world, manifesting itself in such a degree, and 
darting forth in such variety so much of its own nature. 
So that heaven and hell are not only as near you, as con- 
stantly showing and proving themselves to your senses, 
as day and night, but night itself is nothing else but hell 
breaking forth in such a degree, and day itself is nothing 
else but a certain opening of heaven, to save us from the 
darkness that arises from hell. 

1 man ! consider thyself. Here thou standest in 
the earnest perpetual strife of good and evil. All nature 
is continually at work to bring about the great redemption. 
The whole creation is travailing in pain and laborious 
working, to be delivered from the vanity of time; and 
wilt thou be asleep ? Everything thou hearest or seest 
says nothing, shows nothing to thee, but what either 
eternal light or eternal darkness hath brought forth. 
For as day and night divide the whole of our time, so 
heaven and hell divide all our thoughts, words and 
actions. Stir which way thou wilt, do or design what 
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thou wilt, thou must be an agent with the one or with the 
other. Thou canst not stand still, because thou livest 
in the perpetual workings of temporal and eternal nature. 
If thou workest not with the good, the evil that is in 
nature carries thee along with it. Thou hast the height 
and the depth of eternity in thee, and, therefore, be 
doing what thou wilt, either in the closet, the field, the 
shop or the church, thou art sowing that which grows, 
and must be reaped in eternity. Nothing of thine can 
"vanish away; but every thought, motion and desire of 
thy heart has its effect either in the height of heaven or 
the depth of hell. And as time is upon the wing to put 
an end to the strife of good and evil, and bring about the 
last great separation of things into their eternal state, 
with such speed art thou making haste, either to be 
wholly an angel or wholly a devil. O awake, therefore ! 
Watch and pray, and join with all thy force with that 
goodness of God which has created time and all things 
in it to have a happy end in eternity.' 

There is in this poem an account of an experience 
connected with the Salvation Army. It is all true ; not 
a syllable need be altered. No words can describe the 
emotional power of that midnight walk home. Such 
jubilant moments of soul-life cannot be repeated, and, 
indeed, there is no need of their repetition. The fervours 
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of such hours sink inward, down indeed to the very base 
of one's spiritual being, and so become convictions as 
unconquerable as they are sweet. This — in all humility 
be it said — has been my case. In vain have the strongest 
and most subtle arguments against, for instance, the 
credibility of the Gospel narratives, the miracles of Jesus, 
His resurrection from the dead, His actual presence with 
His people, the assurance of the blissful immortality of 
them who believe, obey and love Him — in vain have all 
such objections, whether scoffingly made in discourse or 
forcibly presented in books, been aimed at my intel- 
lectual convictions. Some things have been modified in 
my belief, some things silently dropped. But ever from 
their dismay, and the more strongly for their temporary 
dejection, have swelled up the forces of a victorious re- 
sistance. I may have abandoned some outworks, but 
only to find that the fortress has been thereby made 
the more impregnable. The shorter, simpler faith has 
also become the more profound and compelling. How, 
then, can I fail to think kindly of the people among 
whom the electric energies, which had been slowly 
gathering through many years, suddenly discharged 
their accumulations, and filled the heart with a sense, 
overpowering and rapturous, of a present Deity ? 

One admits the force of certain objections to the creeds 
and carryings on of the Salvationists. Their presentation 
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of certain Pauline doctrines, although Paul, if he could 
return as an Englishman, would disavow the travesty, 
is coarse and materialized enough. They, however, do 
not stand alone in this failing. Nor is their blood and 
fire any unusual, if somewhat contemptible, violence 
offered to the spirit of Oriental metaphor. When one 
enters for the first time — which is often the last — into 
the assemblies of these Corybantic Christians, it is only 
natural to feel a disgust for their shouts, Amens and 
Alleluias, their waving of handkerchiefs, beating of drums 
and blowing of cornets. Still, within the coarse body of 
their worship beats, in the true hearts among them, the 
very pulse of Christ's religion — personal devotion and 
love towards Him. Along with this they may cherish as 
many crudities of doctrine and perform as many absurdi- 
ties of ceremony as they please. I don't care, and I 
don't think Christ cares. Knowledge, beauty, solemnity 
and decorum are excellent things, but they are not the 
most excellent It is well for them to come in the train 
of love and swell His triumphs, but they will never make 
up for His absence, or, left to themselves, and unassisted 
by Him, win His victories. 
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THE PRIORESS'S TALE. 

It is an instance of the accuracy of Lord Macaulay in 
small things, that when this rifacimento of Chaucer's 
poem — written for the pleasure of a child — was sent to 
him under what, to a young curate, was the appropriate 
title of the Clerk's Tale, he at once reminded the writer 
of the error. The great historian was pleased to say that 
he admired several passages in the modern version, 
though he did not go so far as a lady who told the writer 
that she preferred his transcription to the original. So 
that one good effect at least was produced by the poem. 
It sent some of its readers to walk for a time in the light 
of the morning star of English poetry. But Macaulay, 
after administering his judicious modicum of praise, ob- 
jected to the Protestant tone given to the legend. What- 
ever the theologian may think, said he, the poet and the 
painter make a great mistake if, for the purposes of their 
art, they exchange the rich and gorgeous colouring of the 
Romish ritual for the cold gray tints of Reformation 
doctrines. The Book of Common Prayer is less poetical 
and pictorial than the Catholic Missal. 

It will always be a pleasure to the author to remember 
that this little poem obtained the suffrages of Archbishop 
Trench, Dean Milman, Matthew Arnold, and others of the 
worthy dead. Arnold very clearly saw that the vein, if 
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genuine, was thin. He therefore, to prevent disappoint- 
ment, did not counsel much further exploration of the 
mine. Let your poetry, said he, be its own reward. The 
counsel was wise, and has been well followed by a man 
who has never taken too much interest in himself, in this 
direction, or in any other. 



AD AM ICO S. 



But where are they ? Gone with the snows of yester 
year. I alone linger on waiting for my summons. 
Perhaps never again shall these feet tread the sylvan 
glades of Sutton Park. Why should they ? Every step 
would pass over the grave of some buried memory and 
stir into useless life the sadness of the past Of all that 
gallant company but one remains, and the tale he now 
tells to his friends must be vainly whispered into ears 
stopped by the dust, and can only wake the empty 
reverberations of the tomb. 

Ryton Vicarage, Coventry. 



RELIGIO CLERICI. 

Last year, what time the bells of summer months 
Had rung their sweetest chimes, I took my way 
Up through the long sea-valleys, dark and stern 
In bouldered turf and reappearing rock 
Struck through the shallow soil, like hoary bones 
Of some vast buried age. In the slant light 
I saw the bramble dews gleam changeful sparks 
Of pearl and ruby ; and oft I stayed to watch 
The autumn spiders spin their floating threads, 
And launch their aery voyages ; or paused 
While on some red-leaved bough the robin, left 
Sole chorister of all the tuneful quire 
Which filled in spring the chancel of the year 
With soft and grateful song, now piped a faint 
And faltering dirge o'er bright days dead or dying, 
Mingling his matin notes with vesper falls 
Of melancholy minors, like a sigh 
From Nature's sabbath heart. Anon the scene 
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Grew wilder, and the slopes of broad-backed hills 
Went upward from the stubble, and I came 
To the bare top of a great cliff, and looked 
Westward, across a waste of rippling waves, 
Restlessly glittering with uneasy light. 
Swift from my feet a giddy chasm of air 
Shot downwards to old Ocean's liquid floor 
So deep below, the long roar of the tide, 
Dashed on the beach, came a faint murmur, and 
The spray of its white wrath, smiting the splints 
Of the wave-wasted boulders, looked a blur 
Of visionary snow. 

Who could tell my thoughts- 
The hopes that had no speech, the vague desires 
For what I knew not, past and present blent, 
A woe unwept, a bliss which neighboured tears, 
Subtle emotions, intermixed, of love 
That never yet had rounded to its orb 
Of beauty and contentment uneclipsed, 
And sweet strange trouble of blind poesies 
Missing the rose and violet of their song, 
To cull but grass and weeds ? 

In a while 
I turned away, and, down the rough wet stairs, 
Trusted my life unto a slipping stone, 
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But gained the narrow beach, and pacing long 

The margin of the falling waters, marked 

The wet sand blanch and shudder from my foot. 

There was a quietness on all things ; pure 

And beautiful the silent hours advanced, 

And with them brought, each after each, a mass 

Of densely radiant clouds whose sailing shadows 

Left bright and dark old Ocean's watery face. 

The soft air died, a breeze began to blow ; 

The cormorant led out her young to sea ; 

A flight of shore larks passed, and, as they wheeled 

Together all on one swift wing, there flashed 

A gleam of sudden lightning from the whirl 

Of their quick pinions. But I forsook the verge 

Of the ebbed tide, and strode from stone to stone, 

Until I stood within a worn sea cave, 

Its floor sand-silvered and its couch dry weeds, 

Their salt breath in them still. Through the clefts 

Of its arched roof stole gleaming lights which came 

And went as the clouds swept the sun, and made 

A changing gloom and glory, so that the page 

Of the old poem I was reading shone 

And darkened, like its own fantastic dreams. 

The soft sea-odorous winds stole gently in, 

And played among my hair. Faintly from far, 
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The melancholy waters sent the voice 

Of their retreating tides ; on the horizon 

A white sail glimmered, and, midway, the gull 

Swooped with slant wing upon the glittering wave. 

Mother of tender wistfulness and charm 

Troubled yet healing, like the fountain stirred 

Of angels, Nature ! I love thee still, if yet 

I lift appealing hand to good behind, 

Or through thee flashing, lightning of the night 

Enfolding thee, and wisdom past thy art, 

And love, the current of thy poisoned blood 

Reddens no lip of thine to meet with kiss 

Save simular or despairing ! Yet thou art 

All lovely as of old ; nay, lovelier ! 

And with more deep regret and joy 

As the years pass and lead me to my end, 

With softer melancholy and recall 

Of eyes impassioned with thy beauty, I 

Gaze wistfully upon thee, more endeared 

The more my leaving menaces — like a man 

Upon whose hearthstone cowers the fear of death, 

And slacks the pulses of his blood, whene'er, 

Through clouds of unshed tears, he views the face 

The tenderness and the truth of love have set 

Within a frame of sad, sweet memories ; 
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Who with more wistful sweet solicitudes 

Hangs on each movement of her form, still longs 

Yet dreads, and dreading, longs, to catch her glance 

Of sad forebodings, but, surprised, makes haste 

To brighten towards its quickening light, 

Flashed from dull fires of piteous love and hope 

Wherewith she half cheats him and half herself. 

Love thee ! ah, with what passion, calm, intense, 

Of meditative hours, the interfused 

And double consciousness of soul and sense, 

And life, that sees her mysteries of fair 

And foul involved in thy great being, till 

The eyes of thy supremest loveliness 

Grow dark with mortal anguish, and thy brows 

Redden the thorns beneath the rose, and thou, 

Disveiling thy apparent deity, 

Show'st but the fallen angel undivine ! 

Yet couldst thou bring again the hour of youth, 
When but to gaze upon thy beauty was, 
Itself and in itself, abundant joy, 
A fountain filling from its own delight ; 
The splendour and surprise of thy great life 
Mingling with mine, my soul grown sensuous, 
Thy beauty sensuous turning half to soul, 
And asking from the deep-embosomed hours 

3 
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Nought but the gladness of a constant love. 

Ah me ! Thy cool and silver-shining morns, thy noons' 

Hot silence, and the rich light of eves, 

Thy swirling rivers, the broken dash of rains, 

The reedy murmurs of the brook, the song 

That flashed out from the bush or cleft the cloud, 

The innumerous moanings of the winds 

Within the leafy prison of the woods — 

Sounds thou didst blend so cunningly 

With my heart's mystic music, scarce I knew 

What notes were trembling on the string, or thine 

Or mine, or some strange melody of both, 

Interresponsive, voice and echo one I 

I asked thee not to tell me what these meant ; 

I listened for no inner voice of truth ; 

My soul dwelt in mine eyes, was nourished there 

In childlike imperceptiveness, and life 

Took the sweet mother kiss with pleasant lip 

Which trembles even now, albeit for years 

My doubts have torn away the illusive veil 

Wherewith thou cover'st up thy bleeding sores, 

Have seen the brand of hell upon thy brow, 

Have rent thy robe, vilely anatomized 

The most fair body of thy love, and with 

Each wound, struck death at my own traitorous heart, 

Whose pulses beat in thine, whose life from thee 
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Sprang like a bubble from its fountain. Ay, 

Methinks, a better Persian, could I kneel 

Unto yon falling sun, soul of thy power, 

And ask forgiveness for the impeaching word 

That summons thee to answer for thy sin. 

But thou wilt not reply. Thy face is calm, 

And thy majestic and high sovereign eyes 

Couch an imperial silence, which retorts 

My parricidal accusation, strikes 

The sword I lift against thee on this heart, 

Hurrying its rash decisions. Yet, ah yet, 

If there be power within man's soul, create 

Of overmastering agony, to force 

Thy wistfulness that pleads or seems to plead 

For utterance — a lonely altar fire 

Which, without prayer or choric hymn to tell 

What God is honoured there, slow burns away 

And cheats the kneeling worshipper — oh, then, 

Speak if thou canst ! Unbosom thy dark heart ! 

Reveal the mystic soul of love and truth, 

Whose secret pulses surely beat within thee, 

In that consoling fulness and delight 

Man's hungering dissatisfactions need, 

And are but fretted — famine fed by crumbs — 

By what thou show'st of fair and sing'st of sweet 

In forest haunts, on meadow lawns, or vales 
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Vocal with stream and song, the musical 
And melancholy plunge of moonlit seas, 
The ghostly headlands of the dreaming shore, 
And falling fires of sunset and low eves, 
And vesper's star-lit eyes, and what is chief, 
The soft surprises of thy beauty, which, 
To dwellers in the country, round new grace 
About thy wonted brows, as when a strange 
Fair colour fleets along the summer clouds, 
And leaves the heart a wistful wondering ; 
Or in the hedge a pink bush rains a shower 
Of June's faint fragrance on a singing brook, 
And lovely music kisses loveliness ; 
Or in the field some gnarled and aged thom, 
Breaking the spell of long neglectful years, 
Flushes into a cloud of budded snow, 
And grows one blossom of the scented May ! 

Still art thou silent ? What avail all these 
Which are as pictured books to children who, 
Past the old pleasure of the coloured forms, 
Are hungering for the knowledge and the truth 
Imparabled therein ? Is it that thou 
Canst not interpret thine own mysteries, 
Though by them vexed thyself? Or is it we 
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Transfer our restlessness, impose our griefs 
On thy imperial sufferance, nor heed 
The high gift and the best thou hast to give — 
Patience untroubled, and sublime repose 
Upon the certainties of hours to come ? 
My heart cries out for more ! I must have more ! 
'Tis love, 'tis goodness, the almost fierce desire 
For pure and steadfast moral being, such 
As rounds the consummation of my powers, 
And all that in me makes me the true man. 
But this thou canst not, Nature, grant me here ! 
Thou canst but feed the fire burns in thyself: 
Thine own defeats are vanquishings in me, 
And man, thy child, thy utmost force and soul, 
Poor prophet of thy doubtful oracles, 
Makes thy last word a question, answering which 
Thy foot stands rooted in vexed impotence, 
Thy voice sinks to a moan and murmuring, 
The colour flies thy lip, the light thine eyes, 
The vacant temple wails its absent God, 
And in my heart, disturbed yet quieted, 
Flashes the truth — sole-mirrored once to me 
In the prophetic glass of poetry — 
Only the child of everlasting grace 
And heavenly generation, like a babe 
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Lisping at utterance, with faltering voice, 
Spells out the secret of thy final truth, 
And of the life no life of thine creates ! 

Thus in the days when nothing seemed of worth 

Save the bright song of poets, and the word 

Of music, and in Nature's fairest scenes, 

Chiefly, I saw the lyric of a God 

Who loved the beauty He had made, and wrote 

What souls, divine with His divinity, 

Left the ungracious disregarding crowd, 

To pore on and interpret — came at times 

The dread suspicion of an alien life 

By Nature led, opposed and mocking mine, 

In the first stir of the heart's mysteries 

And moods, a trouble of itself half born, 

And half diffused through subtle sense, of nerves 

No course anatomy has traced, the touch 

Of powers ghostly and impalpable, 

Fingers of air and whispers of the Void 

Slid from beyond the stars, ancienter than suns, 

Echoing the mother music of the Word 

That spake the worlds to beauty, order, light, 

Yet mixed. — O marvel of confusing man 1 — 

By troubled influences of life's baser powers 

Stealing through brute or bird, or cloud or clod, 
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Upwards and inwards, tremblings of the sea 
Of primal force on which this babe of time 
Is rocked, the cradle which becomes his grave. 

If Nature spake, a Voice within her voice 

Fulfilled her phrase, endowered her messages 

With rich but irritating eloquence, 

And cried : Thou art her child, her orphan too ! 

A stranger on her hearthstone, heir yet exile ! 

Her kiss grows cold upon thy lip, her wealth 

But ministers thy discontent ; her truths 

Stumble at wisdom's foot, whose eyes are raised 

Far far beyond her seeing, whose steps, advanced, 

Strike into tracks of love and blessedness, 

No strength of hers will give thee power to gain. 

Hark to the warning ! Follow still thy star, 

And know the steadfast witness of thyself 

Unto thyself is chiefly worth thy care, 

And that thou mayst abundantly secure, 

And from the mystic testimony grow 

Careless of her worst shocks of pain and doubt. 

So spake the prophet soul, even when my youth 
Was at its greenest, and midst life's budding pow'rs, 
The body's passionate thrills, the mind's hunger, 
Feeding from its own satisfactions new 
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And subtler discontents, my heart shot forth 
The fiery blossom of strange vague desires, 
And, with a sad sweet misery of growth, 
Began the trouble — lasting to this hour, 
And bound to last until Perfection's crown 
Makes all my nature one — of God within 
Stirring majestically the high force, 
Progressive, of Being's aim and end ; 
And the elect Self, as gold amidst its dross, 
Felt instinct of the purifying years 
Stretched through the ages of its dread assay. 

For God to me was never doubt or dream, 

But of more sure reality than myself 

Who, in a world of shadows, chased a light 

Of flickering and uncertain consciousness, 

And, though I often failed to reach it, knew, 

In steadfast and eternal flame — behind 

All mortal moods and subtle subterfuge 

Of mind bewildered — it for ever burned, 

And ever waited for me. Whence I felt, 

By secret voice foretelling, life, true life, 

Divine, substantial and eternal form 

Of wisdom, power and goodness, was but a thought 

Of some great soul, germ-centred in my own, 

And all the rest of passion, sin and self, 
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Mysterious and transitory shades, 

Whose hour the mystic splendour for awhile 

Suffers to darken round its core of light, 

But in the close, resistlessly outflashed, 

Shall shrivel into nothingness. And thus 

These soft solicitings of grace, this pulse 

Half comfort and half irritation, of 

God's heart set beating in my own, inspired 

Assurances of self-sufficing proof — 

That one and same eternal Will, 

Troubling the fountain of my nobler blood 

With touch celestial, ranked me kin with all 

The covenanted sons of light and love, 

If all unworthy but to kiss their feet, 

Or but a wandering outcast near the doors 

Through which the festal cheer, splendour and song, 

Of those crowned lords and spiritual sires 

Of my great ancestry, flashed forth and fell 

As the doors shut and opened, or my soul 

Had eyes to see or ears to hearken. 

Ah, God, 
Sweet God of my affections and desire, 
Why didst Thou not compel my following 
Thy voice, which seems now as it ever called 
In love untirable, and now a gentleness, 
And now a fire and thunder in my soul 
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And conscience, stricken through by guilty touch 
Profane, of Thy dread judgments ! 

For, woe is me ! 
My nature, like unto the king's of old, 
Had oft a beast's heart given it, a mad haste 
Of most intemperate and heedless sin, 
And passions reeking with the smoke of hell ! 
And oft the satiate languors of the sense 
Left me my youth so horribly outworn, 
I aged into the years of all the woe 
From the first curse primeval ; felt 
The intolerable heritage of guilt, 
The burdens of ancestral legacies 
Of the great mischief Nature works in man — 
The crowned disaster of her dread offence — 
Thick huddled on my groaning conscience. Like 
A world exhausted of its heat, all seeds 
Of fruitfulness heart-dead and cold, o'ershone 
By sterile light which mocks what it illumes, 
My life, though to the common eye astir 
With music and with laughter, yet was dead, 
Or but a death incarnate, a mere mask 
Of fleshless bones, set in a hideous grin, 
And blank eye-sockets staring wide at their 
Own lack of sight. 

Oh, nothing but Thy grace, 
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My God, Thine unforgetting love, Thy will 

Elective, irresistible, now drew 

The soul, fast sinking into depths of sin, 

From bottomless perdition. He stood and called ! 

The surge of passion fell ; the clouds of flame 

Sank down upon their beds of fire ; the dark 

And monstrous dulness of exhausted nerves 

Lifted its crushing burden, and I took 

This rebel of my treasonous flesh, with all 

The fond and foolish forces of belief 

In love's immediate rapture — the loves of sense, 

Wine, friendship, woman — and made a truce, if not 

A conquest, heralding the consummate shout 

Of final victory, which even now 

I hear, and hearing, lift the voice of praise 

And humble gladness of a heart at peace. 

Thus was the first step to the city of God 
Taken, if faltering, unassured, and if 
Foregone, some mental and some social boons, 
For losing which old friends administered 
The precious balms of soft complacency 
Unto themselves, and kept their own heads sound 
While they broke mine with cheerful tenderness, 
Pitying — souls lightly articled to God, 
But heavily indentured to the world, 
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Their proper and sole-potent deity. 

And if at times the loss — when faith grew faint 

And the time mocked me with its bird in hand, 

While mine flew wide in empyrean air 

And seemed to chase the void — appeared a grief 

Which fed on its own irritations — this, 

My God, forgive me, and the harshness wrought 

From some ideals lowering in my life. 

The commonest of daily blessings wins 

A grace when menacing departure, shines 

Upon its flight as fire-flies on the wing, 

And brightens in its disappearance, like 

A sudden star that flames along the night 

And dies in shattered splendour on the dark. 

Nor wholly freed, but in the promise strong 

Of growing liberty, my days now felt 

The impelling touch of their old powers, heard 

Once more God's strange sweet voices and His cry, 

Borne on the winds of supersensual thought 

From heavens of peace and sinlessness. As when 

A spring released flies its full length, or as 

Some new-born stream, quick bubbling from the "rock, 

Hurries along its downward course in thin 

And shallow song, a thread of liquid light, 

Hid by the shadow of a floating leaf 
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Or darkened by the wing of some small bird ; 

And now is lost upon a wide wet marsh, 

Or underneath the moorland heather cheats the foot ; 

Anon slips to a brook again, and finds the vale, 

And broadens in its singing channel — so 

The natural purpose of my heart returned, 

After these wild excursions of the flesh, 

And the mind's sensuous images, 

Back to their pristine energy, with more 

Of life and fulness in its breeding powers, 

With larger outlook on the end foreseen 

By the desire prophetic. A thousand ways 

Shot, underneath my foot, of longed-for truth ; 

Crossed, interblent, and seemed to lead astray 

Into conclusions terrible and opposite 

To what my soul, instinctive, loved, desired, 

And in the love desiring found, while yet 

The puzzling intellect limped far behind 

And tried to read, bewildered, the dim signs 

Set up by man for guidance on the way, 

Or over-mossed by time, or modern guides 

Smirking deceitful freshness, yet as old, 

And disappointing all. 

And Science spake 
The best she knew of nature and of man, 
Her gassy spirals, her rings and clouds of flame, 
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The rain of worlds dissolved in fervent heat, 

Till the insurgent forces tired and sank, 

Exhausted, on their bed of cooling fire, 

And life appeared, a protoplasmic germ, 

And seed of one Protean manifold, 

That in division numberless still grew, 

Sowed itself on the wind of complex form, 

Soared in the air or in mid ocean swam ; 

In folds voluminous and spiry crest 

Rolled on the ground, ran, burrowed, stalked, 

Mammal and reptile, lizard towering high, 

Huge bird and beast and fish of every scale, 

To the small artifice of insect life, 

Minute yet perfect all, consummate wrought. 

At first the note sighed timidly, but grew, but swelled ; 

One after one the orchestra joined in, 

Man climaxing the sombre symphony, 

The full score in himself. 

So rolls along 
The mystic stream of being, and shall roll 
In larger, deeper currents till, arrived 
Our destined hour, we finish with the end, 
Though haply to return what time the spheres, 
Ruining along in wasted orbits, hurl 
Their massy darkness on a burnt-out sun, 
And flash anew into primeval fire, 
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Oceans of flame, of upper, nether tides, 
Ceaselessly thundering on the shore of worlds, 
Until the fiery surge once more is laid 
By time's repeated touch, and Nature shudders 
Back to her monster-teeming womb, and dread 
Conception of her bad old mysteries. 

O peace ! I cried. If this be all, this round 

Of miserable destiny still fail 

To escape its own futilities, still heap 

On each successive and disastrous self 

The bitter questions— put eternally, 

Eternally unanswered — thou who mad'st, 

If that thou didst make, as some force has made, 

Nor blind nor mindless — intolerably cruel 

Seemst thou to man ! Better thou hadst not made 

So we had not to bear this curse of life, 

Ever renewed to dull blank nothingness, 

Experience lost and griefs gratuitous, 

Pain with its last best lessons thrown away, 

And sins dead-weighted by their hopelessness, 

Deathless in death and ending without end ! 

Too haughty Science, vain and profitless 
To the last dearest question of the soul, 
Pass on thy way I I love thee not, nor fear, 
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Albeit thou com'st down from thy mountain peaks- 

The baser Moses of a promised land 

Of boons that feed the sense but starve the soul — 

A glory in thy face and in thine eyes 

The advancing light of victories yet unwon. 

God's truth it is that lends thee splendour, yet 

Truth of the lower life, of bitter time, 

The cunning imperfections of a world 

Baffled by its own secret, knowing not 

The word revealing of its good and ill. 

Nor mayst thou think to find it, for thy search 

Lies in the second cause, opens all doors 

Save that which leads unto the mystic shrine 

Where glows the fire of which true light is born. 

The nature in the nature still eludes thee, 

And thine anatomizing scalpel fails 

To explore the genesis of noblest life, 

The passions, prayers, divine solicitings 

Of human souls, played on like instruments 

By powers beyond our mortal needs — which stir 

Dim subtleties of grief and rapture, fears 

Impalpable and shudderings of a joy 

Whose sharpened ecstasy throbs into pain 

And hurts us like a smitten nerve. Ah, no 1 

Thou hast no balance fine enough to weigh 

The worth of human love and happy tears, 
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The penitence and sighing shame of hearts 

Veiled from all eyes save of the God within ; 

Thou hast no medicine for minds diseased ; 

Thou canst not charm away the canker griefs 

Which eat into the soul ; thine anodynes 

That lull the thought of God asleep, are vain 

Against the steadfast and appalling gaze 

Wherewith remorse outwatches the last hours 

Of a defeated, broken life. Enough I 

Keep to thy lower levels, know thy place, 

For when thou venturest past thy range — to peer 

And pry about the dim vast realm of soul, 

Attempt its vaporous and elusive heights 

Vainly, or with fond impotence assay 

The gauge of that deep hell from whence they spring — 

The angel in us can but laugh and weep. 

Nor if thy voice* exultant Science, fail 
To sound the higher string of truth, if still 
The captive keeps the dungeon who shall read 
The enigma of this dream of life — has man 
Wholly the clue within himself in stress 
Of speculation on his moral powers, 
And natural suggestions from the world 
Without — bewildered systems, lost, confused ; 
A labyrinth for still retracing steps; 

4 
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Bubbles which, rising from their fountain thought, 
Float for awhile, then break and disappear, 
Dismissed, neglected, profitless, forlorn. 
This ordered world, yet by disorder vexed, 
That nought with fulness or with certainty 
Can speak of God, His mind and nature, makes 
All schemes philosophy evolves mere dreams 
With error vitiate. Alas ! the world 
Is full of sin and torn by adverse powers, 
And man, its finest outcome, wrong himself, 
Sees wrongly, through a troubled atmosphere, 
The awful form, which moves behind the veil 
In light our purblind vision cannot bear. 
Bear ! How can the wisest, holiest mind 
Hemmed in by sense more mortal than a world 
Itself shall die, see the eternal truth ? 
A shadow in a passing shadow, a dream, 
Brief, fading into dreams of other men 
Successively inheriting this sleep 
Which we call life, as if some meteor 
Just ere it shatter, think itself a sun ! 
There is no revelation from man's heart 
Or brain, to cast light on their mysteries. 
He hears a voice from far arriving him ; 
Alas ! 'tis but his own, wandering forlorn 
In search of its own echoes. He sees a light, 
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And hails it as the beam of truth, the gaze 
Of infinites whose mild irradiate eyes 
Stream universal knowledge on him — yet 
'Tis nothing save the visionary gleam 
Deceiving, of the mind's billowy thoughts 
Dark heaving, and like unto phosphoric seas, 
Which, being troubled, glitter. These thick 
Cold-burning senses of the flesh, this mass 
Of earth we carry round us, the lust of ease, 
The mad ambition of a sensuous joy, 
The intricate suggestions of our pride 
That we have gained an absolute deliverance 
Into the pure abstractions of the mind- 
Subtly affect and haunt the track of thought, 
Which wanders on and on, strays wide, is lost 
Amidst the mysteries of man and nature, 
But seldom nears the God, of whom it asks, 
Who prompts the quest that we may. find it vain, 
And then, in self-distrust, take Him for guide. 

Cease then, too busy brain, too restless heart, 
To weave these broken tissues from thyself. 
Imperfect to the Perfect needs some link 
Still wanting in the golden consequence. . . 
Shadows tell nought of light save that it shines 
Somewhere, of its mysterious effluence 
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Giving no causal hints. Evil of good, 

Original and indefectible, 

Mutters but halting messages. Our brains, 

Stocked by false senses, falsely germinate, 

And with a false dissemination sow 

Illusory conjectures on the void, 

And reap but crops of fruitful error. Ah, 

This instrument, whose chords are strung alike 

In nature and in man, just misses in 

Those notes— or never in its scale or lost 

By dread disaster of our inbred sin 

Deliberately wrought, or else the vice, 

Inherent, of the world's imperfection, caused 

By God's creating, if God verily 

Created or, creating, could not all convey 

What in Himself is Everlasting love, 

Light, holiness and beauty, to a world 

Outside His own glad self-sufficiencies 

Of incommunicable goodness — this, 

Oh, this strange music of man's universe, 

Makes but a gap of silence when such tones 

Would round the perfect melody of truth 

And song consummate of our knowledge, gained 

Of God, of nature, and their great child man. 

Pass then, Philosophy ! Thy foot is lame, 

Thy wings are of their captain pinions stript ; 
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The shadow of the world's eclipsing sin 
Darkens thy light, its misery starves thy thought 
We round the circle, not escape it, track 
Our own blind steps, returning whence we start, 
If God, in mercy, stretch not forth His hand, 
Set free the soul, reveal the hidden clue, 
And burst the limitary self which keeps our feet 
Within the world-worn travel of stale thoughts, 
The maze of mind, confounding and confused. 

Then let me trust to Thee, alone to Thee, 

I cried, to Thee and Thy suggestive love, 

My God, and to those instincts born of Thee, 

Original and native to the soul, 

In the beginning of Thy breath inspired. 

Here lies the path, if dim and dubious, 

Whereon the intellectual power, with feet 

Oft faint and wearying, shall follow far 

The quicker apprehensions of my heart. 

And though at times it lose both touch and sight, 

At times stray utterly, or back return 

From soaring heights faith's utmost strength alone 

Can top, yet, of thy great home-coming sure, 

Be thou, my soul, content ; with ignorance 

Content, and finite faculties avowed. 
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But in these mental struggles victory 

Is but too oft the prelude to a fight 

More bitter and sustained. For now a doubt, 

Under the breathing of the hard-pressed foe 

Of God and man, swelled to a menacing, 

Predestined from my youth to curse my days, 

But in the sweet, if sinful, strife of flesh 

And trouble of the questing mind, awhile 

Forgot, but biding well its time, to shake 

My old securities of faith and forms 

Of ordered thought and calm reposeful trust — 

Trust hitherto uncritical, unvexed — 

In creeds that, from my youth up, I had deemed 

Foundations empyrean and eteme. 

Child of my time, a forward questioner 

Even beyond my generation's doubts, 

Impassioned lover of the fact, and truth 

In pain delivered from the labouring mind, 

And for that pain endeared, as is the child 

Unto the mother whose severer pangs 

Leave her exhausted beyond wont of birth — 

True to the instincts, far ahead advanced 

Of reason, slow determining, nay, of faith, 

Though this still hastens after joyously — 

I crave forgiveness for some rash contempt, 

And bold and hazardous conclusions wrought 
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Of ignorance, but irreverential not, 

Since what I knew, or seemed to know, of God's 

Illimitless and sovereign excellence, 

And awful silence of His love which works 

In secret evolutions of a will 

Righteous and just past man's ideal thought, 

Made fretful contradictions, in distress 

Enforced, of the great story told of Him, 

His nature and His ways, in Sacred Writ. 

And didst Thou build, I moaned, the stately shrine 
Of Scripture, from porch to tabernacle fair, 
Only that from its secret oracles 
Thy voice within the discords of our hearts 
Might seat a harsher vexing ? Midst Thy light 
Dost Thou ray out a darkness more intense ? 
Wert Thou the God who cursed the host of men 
For one man's petty theft, Thy creature, made 
Curious and longing, by whose fall rushed in 
The deluge of the woe that wastes a world 
Foredoomed, this miserable earth a riddle 
Involved in denser darkness by a book 
Of obscure teachings ! Poor Adam's fault, 
A child-man's easy error, and a curse 
Entailed on unconsulted myriads 
Who ask not to be wretched, yet are born 



I 
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As beasts are born, or reptiles or the snake 
Which poured his glozing venom in the ear 
Of the first mother of our mysteries ! 

Behold, I said in bitter mutterings, 

This is the priest's god, nor the prophet's, nor 

The saint's, who more desired the offering 

Of groans and death than the mild innocent fruits 

Heaped on a bloodless altar. This is the god 

Of legend and the black Assyrian plain ; 

Who raised the floodgates of his wrath against 

The men of mighty bone and stature, brood 

Of his sons, so runs the tale, a giant race, 

By them on fairest daughters of our dust 

Incredibly begotten. This is the god 

Who put his tempting knife in Abraham's hand 

And bade him slay his inoffensive son, 

Child of his ancient blood : who J ad's crime 

Inspired, his prophetess exultingly 

To praise in vengeful strains, howe'er sublime. 

The politic god, entreated for the necks, 

Broken, of Rizpah's children, whom her love, 

From harvest to the rains of autumn, kept 

From the wild beast's tooth, the vulture's beak, 

And the thrice loathsome maggot of the sun. 

The god whose altars, victim-crammed, survived 
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Beyond the mercy-loving word of Christ, 
Insatiate still of slaughtered hecatombs, 
And torrents, fifteen centuries deep, of blood. 



O pardon, pardon, if that bitter hour 
Impeached the darkening word, and I, not yet 
As now, in wise suspense, through gratitude 
Of its sublime and soul-creating truths — 
The stars of Scripture shining through the night 
Of misconception, ignorance, and sin — 
Held humbly the hard balance of the mind. 

Nor can I now resolve these doubts. They clash 

With the great certainties of nobler truths 

Prophetic, and Christ's Gospel voice, nor seem 

Authentic germs of evolutionary 

And growth progressive of the grand idea 

Of all that is divinest Power and Love — 

Nor tones, though muffled, sounding with the strings 

Souls truly musical kept adding still 

To the celestial lyre of loveliness 

And awful mercy of our God — but lack 

That under richness which — as is fair dawn 

To fairer day — involves the bliss to be, 

And swells the promise of consummate song. 
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But onward, onward ! Still thy voice, my God, 

Went forth before me, Thy way shot underneath 

The daring foot advanced into this night, 

Thinning the darkness of the written word, 

As on I resolutely strode, firm-braced 

In will and faith, by secret trust inspired, 

That wisdom and Thy love redemptive flowed 

Along the broken channel of the scroll, 

And lightly swept away the fettering chains, 

Man's pride and ignorance, selfishness and sin, 

Of superstition bred, with vain delay, 

Imposed upon the deep resistless flood. 

The lamp of truth eternal clave the dark 

Of my Egyptian night. From peak to peak 

Of souls majestic, striking up to heaven, 

Flashed the reverberate light, in ray 

More large and lustrous. Star after star appeared ; 

My low sky felt the throbbing of the dawn, 

And trembled near its unapparent fire. 

That inner Power which gives the Book its strange 

Compelling charm and bright suggestiveness, 

Shook off the lesser and attendant doubts 

That waited on mere form. The letter died, 

The inspiration of the letter, once I held 

The fortress of my faith, and, with it fallen, 

Doubt dropped his blunted arms and slank away. 
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So on I read and meditated, seeking 

The clue unto the labyrinthine coil, 

Assured there was a secret to be won, 

Some truth of glorious insufficiency 

To satisfy with hope of richer gain 

In the prospective reaches of the soul, 

Attainable by faith sincere, by prayer 

Sustained and earnest. Slowly grew 

With many a break and pause of sombre hours, 

The certainty desired, and, rounding all, 

Melting its discords to triumphant song, 

Swelled the great voice of God. Awed, I beheld 

The purpose and the power determining 

Flame in the darkness of man's ignorance, 

Throb in the legend with a pulse divine, 

Burn like a dusky fire, upon the heights 

Of histories traditional, enlarge and grow, 

Make heavenly instruments of natural ends, 

Commissioning the Jew, so sensual-typed, 

Dark and recalcitrant, born idolatrous, 

To herald the authentic news of God, 

And, in His own despite, erect the fane, 

Of pure religion. 

The revelation showed 
The brighter for the gloomy background, the will 
More evident for the opposing force 
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That strove in vain to combat or divert. 
And thus the great truths of the Scriptures fell 
To one divinely ordered consequence, 
Priceless each gem, because set in the crown 
The King of all — priest, prophet, psalmist, sage — 
Wears on his Christly brows. 

Enough, I said, 
The book is human, therefore most divine, 
A Daniel's image, with its head of gold, 
If meanest clay the foot ; a wondrous book, 
Terrible in good and evil mixed, like man, 
Nay, like the world, and, if indeed, like that, 
Stream from the same amazing fountain, work 
Of the same creative force which rules in time, 
And lifts aloft the sceptre of the Good, 
Triumphant even in its worst defeats. 
And I — once more the wiser instinct spake — 
What else am I but this same wondrous book ? 
This nature, eloquent of double powers, 
This dusky soul, whose heart is hate and love, 
This desert, islanded with palm and spring, 
This discord, rounding into perfect song, 
A struggle of the better and the worst, 
A voice prophetic of victorious truth 
Amid the cries of falsehood and of wrong, 
Loudest before the silence which absorbs them ! 
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In me the struggling and imperfect word, 
The superstitions and the paradox, 
The unworthy partialities, legends 
Incredible for God, if true for man 
And his clay-cumbered intellect. In me 
The prophet's lying and the psalmist's curse, 
The light with darkness struggling, voices mixed 
Of true and false, the just God and the God 
Mistaken, and the straight white beam of truth 
That, through the air of human passions torn 
Oblique, strikes downward, broken and bewildered, 
Half leading from the heaven it bids us scale. 
I am scrolled deep with Scripture mysteries, 
And find no comment other than myself, 
And this strange nature, half divine, half dust, 
More faithful or more cogent. Nor the less 
Explained by confused workings of the heart, 
And God within, breaking the crust of sense 
To quicken the immortal seeds of life 
Sown in the mystic genesis of nature — 
Does it interpret self unto myself; 
Finds me the word I struggled to pronounce ; 
Brings the soul's tedious travail to a birth 
Which else were an abortion or a growth 
Of bastard discontents ; dispels my dark ; 
Turns points of light to stars, and stars to suns ; 
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Takes the faint voice and whisper of the truth, 
Shrinking from utterance in this hum of lies, 
And gives it thunder-tones, a Sinai peal, 
Or the still louder sweetness of Christ's word 
On the hillside, or by the inland sea, 
Or in the temple's disputative courts. 
And so, because I never doubted yet 
In serious unassurance, God had made 
The man I was, that God fought in my soul 
Against the dark and dull, fiery and foul, 
Restraints and passions of my mortal self — 
That in this poor shrine dwelt His deity, 
Albeit His oracles oft were lost 
In the loud godlessness of ignorance, 
Coarse habit and conceit — I found the book 
Myself, and my soul's mirror, prophetic 
Of the strange destiny, deep-figured in 
The scrolls mysterious of my life in time, 
Human-divine, yet all at last divine, 
And every promise crowned of good and true ! 

O soul ! impatient, troubling, vexed, untaught 
By the sharp goadings of old restlessness, 
Why couldst thou not abide fast, by the truth 
Breathing like music in the Book, and sealed 
By sacred confirmations of thine own, 
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Wrought to divine witness by its power ? 
Alas ! before me lay another book, 
That first original great work of God, 
Nature, by Him created, Him preserved, 
Mysteriously divine — Nature of old 
Loved for her beauty till her beauty paled 
And sickened on the sad repulsive heart 
Craving for love, hungering for sympathies 
She fostered but refused to feed. 

For now 
A moral trouble hideously upsurged 
From the dark fountains of her being, gave 
My old dissatisfactions, sour before, 
A bitterer poison ; tore another veil 
From off the illusion of old fond beliefs ; 
Smote from the world a God of grace and love, 
And bared the smile sardonic and the brows 
Of an insulting careless Power whose ends, 
Above, apart from or including man, 
Involved, used up, nor yet disdained, nor cared for 
His miserable fortunes, maugre all 
His swelling vanities and his vaunting pride 
Of heart and brain. 

And is this earth of God ? 
This round of changeful ills and petty joys — 
Starring its darkness, ever in eclipse — 
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The circle where His purpose walks with feet 
That feel the quivering Paradise beneath, 
Hurrying her budded blooms ! 

So spake the book 
Whose word no longer raised or thinned the veil 
Which hides the sword plunged deep in Nature's heart, 
But thicked the dark of my distressful thoughts, 
Or, like the lightning, sharpened as it shone, 
And slew where it revealed. Bewildered, lost, 
Amid the contradiction and the sin, 
As much a part of nature as the good, 
I cursed the terrible division in 
My mind, and leaping forward to the fact 
Confronting, gazed, dreadful brow to dreadful brow, 
Upon the basilisk horror ; saw its eyes 
Glare with a hell of darkness shot with fire, 
And heard a voice, like distant thunder, low 
And menacing, which muttered : 

Fool ! I care not, 
Or for thy Book or thee. I go my way. 
Do what thou wilt, my suns will rise and set, 
My rains will fall, my tempests rage, my tires 
Ruin upwards from no human-beating heart 
Unmoved by small solicitudes of thine, 
Thy sorrows or thy sins. For what care I 
If in the impotence of wasted powers 
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Beyond thy animal needs — in those needs 

The most part living, dying when they fail— 

Thou yet art fretted by them to such drear 

Malignancies of heart and brain, such wrongs 

Of baleful passions and coarse selfishness, 

That all of better in thee — things myself 

Know not — love, charity, and reverence — 

Add but a sorrow and a mockery 

To the wild woe that wastes thee nor relieves, 

Save by fallacious hopes just strong enough 

To cheat thee by their death ? Dream out thy dream ; 

I neither scorn nor sympathize. Millions 

Of worlds have seen, like thine, such bubbles rise 

And break as thine break now. 

And this world — God's ! 
These courts, thronged by such ghastly spectres as 
Myriads of mean and miserable men, 
The vestibule of His bright dwelling-place, 
That habiter of Love's eternity ! 

One night this thought, like poison rankling in 
The blood, drave me in search of Nature's calm 
To cool the fretful fever of my brain. 
A thin, pale cloud close veiled the vault of heaven ; 
The stars had all withdrawn their cancelled fires ; 
Only the moon, half hidden, rained a flood 
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Of milky light thajt, like a tideless sea, 

From verge to verge filled up the chasm of space, 

And with soft baths of silence, and the flow 

Of bounteous repose, so quieted 

Nature's uneasy pulse, she sank asleep, 

And haply dreamt her ancient dreams of peace 

When Time was not, or Time shall be no more. 

Sleep on, false dreamer ! Soon enough thou'lt wake 

To hurry on the hour when thou and I 

Must part, and thou resume the clay thou gav'st, 

With all its mystic adjuncts buried in 

The grave that is the womb I sprang from ; or. 

As thou hast cheated me in life, wilt cheat 

Me still in death ! — wilt darkly reproduce, 

Kindled to fiercer fires, my heart's old pangs, 

And tear those gaping wounds more wide apart 

No touch of immortality can close, 

No medicative art of life prolonged, 

Nor God, remoter drawn, will ever heal ! 

Yet might I pierce behind thy cheating dreams 
Of rest illusive, and unveil the wrongs 
Thou hidest in thy treasonous bosom ! — might 
The horrors of thy guilt awake and shriek 
Their dreadful message to the dark !— or could 
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Those deeds but speak their foul unrighteousness 
Which thou by men — the fools of thy deceit — 
Art at this moment wreaking : Silence herself 
Would cry against thee, and with horrid voice 
Thunder away the peace which falsely broods 
On these dim fields, yon sentinel trees that stand 
Along the murmurings of the stream, and watch 
How here and there it takes the gleam of light, 
And ripples in faint music through its reeds. 

But I, if thou be silent, shall I not hear 
What thou, too callous or too shamed at heart, 
Deniest utterance ? Wake, unholy sounds 
Imaginative ! Wake the world's great wrongs 
And Nature's evil, beating down the tones 
Of love and justice ! Yet, since I pity thee, 
Poor Earth, thou guilty mother of my guilt, 
Breathe first from yon dim vault thy softer sighs, 
Now that a wind of midnight, here unfelt, 
Hath shredded off the filmy webs of cloud, 
And bade the stars relight their flickering fires, 
While the shrunk moon falls darkening down the west. 
Breathe on me now the pathos of thy vast 
Moorlands and plains, thy wintry wastes, the light, 
Far off, of thy sea-bound horizons. Recall 
The melancholy, burning in the fires 
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Of dying sunsets, and of evening glooms 

That sail along the glades of autumn woods. 

Sing in the sighs that calm thy lulling storms ; 

Make musical the wail of midnight winds, 

And soften the wild uproar of the blasts 

And moanings of thy tempests as they sweep 

Across ship-wrecking seas. Ay ! though these sounds 

Be mixed with death and horror, yet they wake 

Such tones from the heart's mystic strings, and launch 

The soul on so divine a sea of dreams 

Of life, and love, and God — in one strange mood 

Of blissful melancholy blent — I needs 

Must deem thou hast some secret pulse devout 

Beating within thy pagan heart, some strain 

Of piety in thy bosom conscienceless ! 

O Earth, Earth, Earth ! Would that these echoes died 

Within the depths of their own mystery, 

And left us still thy debtors ! Alas ! 

For couldst thou wake the harsh tones of thy guilt — 

The miserable reverberations of 

Thy curse primeval and still working — I, 

With sense discriminating if appalled, 

Should in this moony silence hear the sobs, 

The tearless sobs which rend the breaking hearts 

Of hopeless mourners ; hear the appeals against 
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Man's cruelty and heaven's indifference, 

Voiced in the moans of helpless children, crushed 

And cowering 'neath the unnatural blows 

Of brutal parents ; hear the unconscious sighs 

That follow on the rapid needle's flight, 

To overtake their miserable bread — 

Ever escaping, e'er to be pursued — 

Of wretched seamstresses, behind whose chairs, 

In their cold, cheerless garrets, from the dawn 

Of the blank day unto the midnight bell, 

Death and Starvation stand and hurry on 

The insatiable task. Nay, I should hear 

A storm of sounds, as of a hell broke loose, 

Would still more loudly speak the beating pulse 

Of sin atrocious in thy secret heart ! 

A dissonance more dreadful than the roar, 

Appalling, subterranean, which attends 

The ruinous rush of earthquakes, from whose feet 

Temples and towers haste to flee away, 

And lands, affrighted, hurl themselves to heaven, 

And dim the Zodiac with their dust ! 

Ah then ! 
What sounds, more fearful still, amaze yon vault 
Of aery peace ! It is the rage, the storm 
Of man's malignant and most merciless 
Passions, unbridled, riotous in the strength 
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Exulting of intemperate lusts indulged ! 

Tumults of mighty battles, cries, curses, oaths, 

The blasphemies of wounds, defeats and death ; 

The shrieks and groans of fallen combatants 

Writhing and crushed beneath the cannon's wheel ; 

The screams, blood-curdling, of dismembered steeds; 

The blast of trumpets suddenly broke off 

By the fierce sword, or by the shot which crashed 

Into the poor musician's brains. Hark ! 'tis now 

The cry as of some mighty city won, 

Vexing the careless heavens ! But I can hear 

The rush of fearful feet that fly before 

The blood and blaze of Slaughter ; hear the shouts 

Of soldiers, mad with fierce debauch of war, 

And set on fire by every lust of hell — 

O God, how often hast Thou heard what now 

Rings only in the fancies of my brain ! — 

The shrieks of matrons, from their husbands' clutch, 

And children's, torn remorseless ; the helpless wail 

Of outraged maidens ; the more awful groans 

Struck from the breasts of breeding mothers, ript 

By the obscene sword ; and, horrible, past 

Horror's self, the little piteous cries 

Of infants tossed from pike to pike, or borne 

Upon their bloody points till flung aside 

For some fresh whimperers, with a devil's laugh, 
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Warm from the cradle or the bosom snatched, 
And in their turn impaled and slain ! 

Enough ! 
I could not darken thy indictment more, 
Though I surcharged the scroll, heaped proof on proof 
Or of thy crime or thy complicity ; 
Since it is thou, or some dark Spirit who 
Conspires with thee, or maketh thee the tool 
Wherewith he works his mischief upon man, 
Plantest these curses in the human heart, 
And laughest, or dost never care, what time 
Their baleful harvests grow in blood and tears, 
And load the garners of man's misery. 
Nor will I heed the futile theories 
Which, rounding God within these changing orbs 
Phenomenal, hold these foul sins of earth 
That, darker or less dark, have all one root, 
Mere imperfections of development, 
Like muddy streams that, flowing, cleanse themselves ; 
God's truth and goodness in the making, though 
His law be mystery, and His ways obscure. 

God's ways ! Nay, by all Heaven and Hell, not His ! 
Who sent His Son to teach us better ways, 
Whose Kingdom's yet to come, so is not now, 
Whose will, not men, but angels only, in 
The heavenly functions of their duty, make 
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That far-off Paradise our wistful eyes — 
Wet with the tears of evil-wasted hours, 
Dark with the cloud of coarse revolt of flesh 
Or mean offence of heart— but dimly see, 
Or tell the bitter mind it never was 
Or never will be, since Nature has no glass 
Corrective of our weak aberrant sight — 
Nature who stirs the wrigglings of the worm, 
And motions of the star, and all as one, 
When once the course of her indifference 
Has run the round, and men she makes are ripe, 
Will set the Caiaphas against the Christ, 
And, if there be a shade within the cold 
Blank gray of her neutrality, prefer ! 

Ay ! I do well to voice my discontent, 
Since God Himself, dissatisfied, proclaims 
Aloud, by Christ, this world a scene of wrong, 
Slave for redemption, death in need of life, 
Beloved and pitied, but at last condemned 
To perish, worthy of the fate that tears 
From the vast volume of the universe 
Its dark page, stained and reddened by the tears 
And blood of Jesus. 

Oh ! as thou roll'st along 
The soaring round of thy vast orbits, wheeled 
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High amidst unknown worlds, and carried far 

Among innumerable hosts of stars 

Still flaming with their uncreative fires — 

How oft must souls of sanctity severe, 

Intelligences empyrean, spirits 

Awful in love and goodness, yet possessed 

And vexed by the impatience of desire 

For Truth's eternal vindication, glance 

With shudderings of immortal grief upon 

Thy baleful beauty, Earth ! See on thy brows 

The bloody fillet of the murdered Christ; 

Hear still that cry forlorn on God, denied 

His passion's bitterest, darkest hour ! that pang, 

That dreadful shock of love, repulsed, 

In unapparent mercy, by Mercy's self, 

Stilling the pulses of the universe, 

And lifting up the head of Chaos from 

The daunt of his despairing impotence 

To dare old usurpations ! O guilty orb, 

What flood of grace and the great depths upbroke 

Of pitying forgiveness shall of that curse 

Stupendous wash thee clean, restore thy place 

Amid the loyal spheres which shine in God, 

And tame thy discords to their spheral song ! 

Hopeless thou seemest to stagger on thy way, 

Heaping up burdens of dark guilt and shame 
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Upon that Alpine and enormous sin 

Of Christ and love rejected. From thee dismayed, 

If near thy path their wide-winged splendours fly, 

Angels avert their glorious flight, or if 

Upon heaven's glassy battlements they stand, 

Beholding, midst the far-off stars, thy sphere, 

Dark, lustrous, changing as it rolls — amazed, 

Turn from thee with the cry : How long, O Lord, 

How long wilt Thou permit this rebel world, 

This blot of wandering dust, to vex Thy light 

And gloom the glory of the eternal day 

Which shrinks, repelled, from her bad neighbourhood ; 

Murderess, uplifter of high hands against 

Thy children, and the dear crown of Thy love, 

Christ, in Thy pity sent, but Christ repulsed, 

With impious and disastrous guilt repulsed, 

Slain by the death of vilest sinners, crime 

Not to be purged, save by relentless fire 

Abolishing her record from the skies, 

And freeing all Thy heavens evermore 

From that stupendous wickedness ! 

As one 
Might feel far off an earthquake's tread, and deem 
It shake the billowy ground beneath him, ere 
Its coming strike the ground whereon he stands — 
So this great truth that in the life and death, 
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The will despised, the conquest and defeat 
Of Christ, a victory delayed till time 
Has aged the force of this disloyal world, 
Or some catastrophe of love destroyed 
What ever yet abhorred redemption — I 
Dimly forefelt the ruin of my doubt, 
And Nature's dark suggestive horror struck 
With light fresh streaming from new morns. 

Behold, 
I whispered to myself in shrinking joy, 
How to the world He stood, its Saviour hailed, 
But Lord, but Master, too ! Mark how He checked, 
In the imperious sovranty of power 
And love, the bitter elements of ill ; 
Opposed his truth to Nature's lies, drave off 
Th' ancestral curse of sin, in will distort, 
In wasted limb, or darkened eye or brain, 
And the possessory malignity 
Of evil, mixing with the means it used, 
Contemptible ; tore from the tomb its prey ; 
Spake to the storm which sank, the wave which fell ; 
And in Himself rose victor over death, 
Assurer of man's final conquest, who, 
In Him, attains to spiritual life, 
And rises in His resurrection strength 
Above this world and all its hatefulness. 
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Sigh then no more, too troubled soul ! If but 

Thou lay thy burden at His gracious feet, 

And in His bosom hide thy sorrows, sure 

That the omnipotency of love has mourned 

What Thou lamentest, but, surpassing hope, 

Scattered beyond confusion s last despair — 

Rejoice and evermore rejoice ! The faith 

Thou hast in that great Gospel word, confirmed 

By the undaunted witness of great lives, 

In true succession apostolical 

Linking the electric chain to Christ Himself — 

Which never doubted of the power Divine 

Of all it did, of all that it inferred, 

Shown in His wondrous sway o'er nature — this 

Smiles on her beckoning course ; with gleaming eyes 

Upon thy low horizon hails the dawn 

Of utter peace and restfulness of heart, 

By God's own finger quieted and cheered 

To its last pulse solicitous. 

On, on ! 
Again the old Dantean word rang out — 
Follow thy star, once guidance, help and light 
Unto the book of Revelation, now 
As bright a splendour in the hope aroused 
That all these mysteries of good and ill — 
For good and ill the moral sense He gave 
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Interprets them, and man, dread Nature's child, 
Condemns the curse he ratifies — that these 
Are but the tanglings of the threads of love 
Will surely straighten out its purposes, 
And weave a marriage garment for the worlds 
When peace and mercy, truth and righteousness, 
Are one with joy eternal. 

Hark ! in thy heart 
God's still small voice, yet louder than the peal 
Of Horeb's trumpets, bids thee watch and wait ! 
Yon cloud that darkens down the west with gaps 
Of sunset fire and chasms whose torn edge flames 
With the rush of liquid gold — yonder wood 
Hushing its long cathedral glooms and leafy aisles 
And many a transept glade of greenery, 
To a most reverential silence ; nay, 
These roses peeping through my window, fair 
And frail, repeats of Nature's floral song 
For ever singing round her garden earth, 
Throbs of the pulse of loveliness which holds 
The God deepen her heart, and like great thoughts, 
Great deeds and life's sweet charities and pure, 
Inspired of heavenly beauty : cloud, forest, flower, 
And the majestic ocean, the star-hung sky, 
The moons of nights autumnal, rising like fire 
As to the sound of soft-breathed symphonies, 
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While Nature, hushed, seems harkening her own peace 
All voice the same high truth : Be patient ! wait ! 
All that Christ pled for, suffered, died for, lives — 
The perfect man evolved and earth made heaven — 
Shall yet arrive, despite man's rebel sins, 
Despite his passionate disloyal self, 
Though all its hounded lusts, hot in pursuit, 
Strain on their felon way — despite his dark 
Dull nature, meanly great and nobly base, 
Two-souled, white-peaked unto the morning stars 
And basal-deep in Time's first mud and fire ! 
The one great utterance of his love beloved, 
Ranging thy discords with its pure sweet note, 
Compels them all to music like its own ; 
Appeals thy heart's best, truest consciousness, 
Assures thy birth divine, and destiny 
With Him coeval, and with God atoned 
In His atonement who interprets man, 
And is by man interpreted Himself. 

Yes, in thine own resistless heart, I cried, 
Behold this contradiction once more foiled ! 
Trust, the majestic trouble of the soul 
Deep burning in thy nature which — itself 
Mysterious with the mystic doubleness 
Of worlds outside, the dark interpreter 
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To the dark shapes it mirrors in the depths 
Of its own glassy essence —across its sins, 
Its venomed and volcanic passions, floods 
Of selfish and of brutal turbulence, 
Its strange comminglings of the base and pure, 
And all that makes its microcosmic powers 
Both Nature's parable and plagiarism — 
Hears the loud proclamation of the truth 
Conquering and still to conquer ; believes 
Against the deprecating hand and front 
Of baffled reason, God is power and love, 
And Christ the atoning Victor-victim, slain 
By Nature's horrible malignant sin, 
But slaying with eternal death His foe. 

Oh ! the deep joy, the measureless content, 
When, this conclusion reached, my soul grew calm 
In large felicities of restful truth, 
Even as some lonely mountain tarn that, long 
Darkened by cloud and lashed by windy rains, 
Smooths to a mirrored level of blue skies 
And suns of noontide fire, and moon and stars, 
Which from the coronets of night have plucked 
Their visionary and pellucid gems, to crown 
Its mountain brows withal. A kingly peace, 
Of this same royal confidence create, 
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Now ruled both heart and brain, andsummoned thought, 
In calm impersonal assurance strong, 
To chant its old and mystic parable 
And psalm of sin, begun, permitted long 
For ends beyond our scope, and by success 
Fooled to its everlasting overthrow. 



Could, through unimaginable years, the soul 
Exhaust all time, and, winged by strong desire, 
Unfaltering range the boundless fields of space, 
Height soaring above height, depths sunk to depths 
That still are heights to vaster gulfs beneath — 
The untravelled ages would but mock its flight, 
Although for ever it had crossed the verge 
Where Nature's flaming barriers mark the shore 
On which the flood of evil, woe and shame, 
Breaks with its tides tumultuous and impure; 
Where frontier suns fling out their useless light 
Across the immeasurable void which hides 
The infinite of primal bliss, God's heaven, 
The abyss of uncreated loveliness, 
Regions of light and fields of lucid joy, 
And that eternal self-subsisting Good 
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Whose everlasting spring no fountain knew, 
And ever flows, unfathomably deep, 

Yet let Conception nourish still her dreams 
And dare the impossible, since to mind 
And soul, themselves immortal, time and space 
Are but thin veils through which eternal Truth 
Makes dim disclosures of her awful form, 
Like stars that, through a drift of windy clouds, 
Look out upon the night, but vanish soon, 
Lost in the rack that fleets along the sky. 

But there — if place be Thine Who fill'st all place — 
While now no seraph burned in love, nor power 
Cherubic thirsted after knowledge, Thou 
Inhabitedst thy heaven of heavens, unseen, 
Unheard, O God in God ineffable, 
In vastitude of joy sole and complete, 
Father and Son and Both in mystery 
Of one mysterious Spirit ! There didst Thou gaze, 
Complacent, on the mirror of Thy mind, 
Wherein the shadows of the worlds to be, 
Forms multitudinous of complex life, 
Thronged, streaming like unto those stellar fires 
Autumnal, whose silent transit pauses not, 
But gathers speed and number as they rush. 

6 
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And far and wide, an ocean without shore, 
Yet of itself creating orbs of light, 
Regions of loveliness, divinely clad 
In visionary beauty past our dreams, 
Haunts of ineffable delight, spacious realms 
Of singing rivers, myrtle-banked, and plains 
O'ershone with glorious flowers, and bosky dells, 
And hills whose lustrous brows were crowned with 

stars — 
The glory flowed of God, a harmless fire 
That filled the eternal universe, and, like 
This lower world — which is itself the base 
Inheritor, degraded, of its powers — 
Possessed all germs of spiritual life, 
And, from the bosom of its love and joy, 
Cast forth the offspring of celestial light, 
Mysterious splendours, archangelic thrones, 
Powers, dominations, angels, essences, 
All beauty and all majesty of being, 
That as the billowy surge of splendour rolled, 
Sprang from its crested wave and soared on high 
Filled with the plenitude of bliss divine. 
Nor were they void of self-informing mind, 
And that unspeakable and awful will 
Which with delight repeated, or with pride 
Questioned God's sovereign behests, and dared 
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To arrogate a power that rivalled His. 

And thus, ere God ensphered these lower worlds, 

In the beginning, Self opposing Him, 

Mysterious Self of God originate, 

By pride persuaded to a sense of worth 

As underived — since, derivationless 

The unwombed memory seeming to itself, 

No recollection bred or sense avowed, 

Of mystic origin — eternally opposed 

The bad beginnings of its haughtiness 

Against the everlasting Will, depraved 

The glory and the peace of life divine, 

Launched on the pure serene of Being the first 

Dark cloud — its blackness sin, its lightning death — 

Drew in its train, disloyal, the third part 

Of Heaven's majestic host, to traitorous bliss 

Seducing, and a hell of black remorse— 

And made a chaos wherein Nature strove 

To find a birth, but only flung abroad 

Ghastly abortions, cursed, miscreate, 

Horrors of life unnatural, obscene, 

Torn from its primal sympathies and flung 

Into confusion horrible. Ruin smiled 

And Heaven, offended, all its hosts withdrew, 

Leaving to evil all that it could make 

Of desolation, woe, disorder, night, 
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In that whose large beginnings were all good 
And all of God. 

This was thy work accurst, 
Spirit of pride and self-sufficiency, 
Dark power, O rightly of the morning fallen, 
Lucifer, if by that name we justly call 
The apostate soul of enmity to what 
Instincts divine, or heavenly grace bestowed, 
Proclaim a light and love ethereal. 
Thine the intolerable discords rushed 
Upon the spheral harmonies of heaven ; 
All elements at strife, confusion's self 
With dark confusions warring, heat with cold, 
Midnight with morn, all high with low, all sweet 
With sour, all, that was left of good, amazed 
And lost in its own contradictions. Thine, 
The insurgent evil that flamed up beneath 
Thy feet where'er thou trodst, of God and man 
Foul adversary ; thine, spirits kin to thee, 
Rebels in thy revolt, in thy eclipse 
Shadows of gloomy and far sweeping night 
That spread their baleful wings across the gulfs 
Of dolorous space, darkened the floods of fire 
Upsurging from the wild chaotic heart 
Of Nature, and made havoc of the dreams 
Of her primeval glory. 
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O ruined world, 
Thou hadst but been till now a waste of God's 
Majestic thoughts, unless, by pity moved, 
By holy, angry pity and the grace 
Of love recovering, or thy wounds assuaged 
With softest balms, He had pronounced the law, 
Purpose and order and the end foreseen, 
To the wild tumult raging in thy breast. 
Once more his light, if troubled still divine, 
Shone on thy floods of fire, and hushed them down. 
Confusion heard His voice and, muttering 
Her last despairing menace, flew away ; 
The dove of peace hung brooding o'er the abyss, 
And beauty, in the shadow of her wings, 
Looked up and smiled ; the warring elements 
Marshalled their internecine strife and blent 
Their forces to the conquest of a world 
Of myriads of living forms and cosmic powers, 
Interdependent, yet subordinate all 
To one effect — despite all sin and death — 
Of happiness and general content. 

And more than all these lower ends subserved, 
The germens of a life, original, 
Progressive, hid in their hearts a seed divine 
That upward through the worm, the reptile, fish 
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And bird and mammal, slowly won its way 
To flower at last in man's supremest thought, 
And the sweet charities of his heart, and self 
Purged of its baser instincts, noble made, 
Till, in the hierarchy of being raised, 
He join the sons of light and those who kept 
Their first estate in resolute blessedness. 

And over all, didst Thou, O Father, cast 
A garment knitted by Thy intricate laws, 
Wondrous, divine, a splendour and a charm, 
Even when eyes were not to view nor heart 
To feel its sacred beauty, or but the glance 
Of wandering seraphs, with desire impelled, 
Innocent and awestruck, to behold a world 
Made by Thy artifice of rebellious night. 
But all, though age on age revolved before 
Thy thought of love fulfilled itself, was meant 
For man, and nature's longing heart still seeks 
The announcers of the truth and secret bliss, 
Hid in her mystic loveliness. Ay, for him 
The soaring mountain shines with roseate snow, 
And peers among the stars and hails the sun ; 
For him the bright clouds sail through seas of air 
Like arks of living light, or lie along 
The low sky verge with hues ethereal, 
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Or burn down to the sunset with dark fires 

Smouldering on altars of divinest 

Melancholy, as of wistful heavens denied. 

For him the visionary landscapes range 

Their misty lines and shake his heart with sighs 

Of distance-beckoning happiness. For him 

The torrent, shining down its granite walls, 

Splinters the sunlight into thousand curves 

Of dancing colours. And still for him the earth 

Breaks into beauty of her meadow flowers, 

And builds against the rough kiss of the sea 

Her barrier cliffs, and lengthens out the wide 

And colonnaded aisles of her great woods 

Where, hand in hand, Silence and Worship tread, 

And the faint winds come whispering behind 

Like murmurs of angelic messages 

That cannot find the duller accents and the rough 

Of our time-speech. Oh, in every rose a heart 

Of heavenly meaning opens with its leaves ! 

The brook, amidst its rippled wanderings, 

Sings it ; with soft insidious lapse 

The sea steals with it to her verge, or on 

Her broken and precipitous rocks, in whirls 

Of spray snow-drifting, or with hollow plunge, 

Thunders the intelligible message. Few 

At first looked through this loveliness on God, 
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But as the world's great destiny moves on, 

And the original design of love profound, 

In wondrous patience working, grows complete — 

When the poor base necessities of life 

And daily bread are met and mastered — when 

All room is found for mind and heart t* achieve 

Their noblest social purposes and man 

Is swayed to intellectual being, since 

Nature's material beneficence, enthroned, 

Has made him king of all the lower ends 

Of his humanity — when he must needs 

Exhaust his hours with thoughts and aims sublime, 

Yet learn at last to love the privilege. 

And consummate in knowledge his desire 

Of moral, spiritual beauty, goodness, truth — 

Then shall this temple of almighty love 

And loveliness eternal, be to all a shrine, 

Singing, of Christ's prophetic messages, 

And earth with heaven surrounded, man with God ! 

Ay ! To this work commissioned, Thou, O Christ, 
When God's eternity slid into time 
Prepared and fittest — from highest heavens 
Sent, very Man of very Man, the soul 
Of true humanity, yet God's image too, 
Wrought t6 perfection by the will innate 
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Of everlasting wisdom, power, and love — 

Didst to the final struggle, calm, advance, 

And in the shock of dreadful battle meet 

The foe in nature working, chief in man — 

The foe who still in desperation fights 

Unto death, stakes on the issue his own doom, 

And, with a fell malignity, destroys 

The miserable arms he wields, content 

If in his fall — prophetic in the heart 

Which sinks within him, maugre his proud vaunt — 

He turn into a curse man's power of will, 

And ruin, to his own vast overthrow, 

The self in us so nobly great, which bears 

The same imperial warranty of life, 

And is of God like guarantee and work, 

Spark of the one eternal fire. 

But Him, 
O mild and mighty Son of God, what time 
Fulfilling and fulfilled of righteousness, 
From Jordan's banks Thou cam'st, didst Thou repulse 
In the wilderness, where, for forty days 
Of prayer and fasting, Thou didst wander midst 
Wild beasts, and down the torrent-gulfing clefts 
Of the torn rocks, or the ravine, thick bushed 
With sterile thorns, or on the sandy wastes 
And reaches, blind with liquid light and heat, 
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Where the snake slipt Thy meditative foot 
Nor dared to launch his ancient venom — Thou 
Didst range the dreams of Thy majestic days, 
And Thy illimitable conquests, won 
Upon the realms of darkness, unto light 
Of truth and beauty and to God restored. 

Then came the hour when heaven and hell grew 

still, 
And Nature's awful heart throbbed to one pulse 
Of dread foreboding, and her arrogant pride 
Received its first great daunt, defeat, despair, 
When the world's Wickedness slank from the look 
Of the intolerable God within 
The pure sweet patience of Thine eyes. For Thou 
Wouldst yield not to the subtle challenging 
Of blind presumption, shallow-based upon 
The strength material of audacious faith — 
And God's love falsely summoned in God's name 
To aid the body's needs ; and nobler aims 
At that inherent sovranty the good, 
The wise, the anxious soul of righteousness, 
At times is tempted, vexed by sluggish laws, 
To thrust on worlds unfit, to rush God's hour, 
To force the blossom ere the root be struck, 
And from the outer to the inner work 
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By heavenly compulsion, God-unblest, since not 
God's way, and man's impossibility. 

Even thus, O Man beloved of God, O God 

Justly of man adored, didst Thou o'ercome, 

And on the secret and self-chosen ground 

Of EviPs self, amidst his armoury 

Of trustiest weapons, edged with timeless hate, 

Quick to the emptied hand and baffled stroke, 

Didst turn the battle on Thy ancient foe, 

And prove the eternal victory to be 

When time shall vex no more, and all Thy sons 

Conquerors in Thy conquest, take their stand, 

Exulting, on the sea of mingled glass 

And fire, and chant Thine everlasting sway 

And universal empire over heaven 

And earth, Thy new creation, pure from sin — 

And the great dragon hurled, with death and hell, 

His fatal compeers, to the burning lake. 



But now, impassioned soul of thought sublime, 
Retrace thy steps, for thou hast run the chain 
To links beyond the time-experience 
Of thy evolving powers. Back to the hour 
When in this visionary world thy faith 
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Beheld the one incarnate Form of truth 

And love and will victorious, Christ, who holds 

The keys of death and hell, their vanquisher ; 

Whose foot, advancing, treads the mysteries 

Of nature's sin and shame to nothingness ; 

Whose hand, uplifted, swears the covenant 

Of God's eternal peace with all the worlds 

Established, sealed and witnessed by His blood. 

This truth, so mighty and sustaining, held 

Awhile my heart in trance of mental joy, 

And restless personality appeased 

In all its subtler curious discontents 

And living bliss unrealized — shadows 

The luminous mind but for the time dispelled. 

For soon premonitory voices 'gan 

To whisper : Thou hast done well to find 

A mystic nourishment ev n in the heart 

Of dreariest fact, and from her night has struck 

Dawn-fires of hopeful truth, since nothing now 

Discordant, left for make-belief to trim 

Into false symmetry with old-world creeds, 

Need further vex the music — heaven and earth 

Re-echoed — singing in thy thought. Light on light 

Truth's splendours soar, insufferable once, 

But now endowing with capacity 

The adoring eyes that long, in pure desire 
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Of all she is in her own self severe, 

To gaze upon her awful loveliness. 

Another step and all her world is thine, 

With all its joy arid pure content of heart, 

And life one force electric of strong will 

Flashing its way to God. Yet this ascent 

Of bright conclusiveness no mind can dare, 

But Feeling only. Aye, sublimest thought 

Cannot alone uphold thee ! The soul's wings droop 

Within the thin and unsustaining air 

Of speculation, if no warm heart's-blood 

Nerve and exalt their flight. Unhappy still, 

Power unattained, as even now, will fret 

Thy days, and dull vague cravings for deliverance — 

As if a flower should pine within the bud 

Through dark fore-feeling of the hidden sun — 

Torment thy heart to its old restlessness. 

O mystery of the human soul that knows 

Both sickness and its cure, but rests content 

With hope of sudden healing ne'er may come ! 

Thou poor physician of an aching ill, 

More pleased to meditate thy art than use 

Its sovereign remedy to chase thy pangs, 

Will thinking of thy fever cool its fire ? 

Awake ! Bestir thyself! That thou know'st 

That do. Thou hast built up the altar ; lay 
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Thereon the quivering victim, ev'n thyself, 
And call the fire, nor care from whence it flash ! 

Dread Voice, entreating still in thy rebukes, 
Thou wert not all unanswered. It comes, I said, 
And on my heart a hush of expectation 
Fell, deep as summer's silence ere the storm — 
The sweet yet dreadful hour is nigh to which 
All the long preparations of the past 
Have stretched their pointing auguries. Ah me ! 
Till now I have refused what still I knew 
The cries within my soul, now loud, now low, 
Faint as a flute soft-sighed in whispering woods, 
Strong as a clarion blown from martial heights, 
Would sting me into yielding. Come, then, come, 
Thou fearful blessedness ! And yet — ah, wait ! 
This mortal plucks still at my heart, and earth 
Still weaves the garlands of her old delights, 
Which still are sweet beside thy amaranths, though 
They fade like common weeds. Oh, if I die 
That I may live, yet death I still must dread ! 
Obstruction holds me even while its bonds, 
Like fetters to the long-haired Nazarite, 
Needs but a wrench and all my life is free. 
But I am as a child that longs yet fears 
To cross the fretful shallows of a brook, 
And gain the happy certainties of home. 
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One night by purpose — call it Providence, 

For surely 'twas a night to be observed 

Unto the Lord by me for ever, a night 

From whose mid dark sprang fires of gleaming morn, 

Whose stars grew suns in vaster heavens of light ; 

Night, that in sweet revenge turned day, for days 

Oft black and drear with midnight glooms — I fell 

Among a crowd of heated worshippers, 

Shouters on God and alleluia souls, 

'Siegers of heaven with loud belligerent noise, 

Rude handlers of the word, and vile misusers 

Of oriental trope and metaphor, 

Stript of their native hues and soaring wings 

To limp and sprawl about on British feet 

Of dull coarse misconception. Ignorant, 

Oh, pitiable, if ye will ! half self-deceived ; 

More of the bellows than the fire ; rockets, 

Not stars ; a flame of dry sticks or of straw ! 

We know the malady, can diagnose 

The symptoms of the rank contagion : 

The alarm of superstition ; fears of faith 

Mistaken ; a mere friction of hot souls 

Rubbing against each other ; epidemics 

That feed upon their own conceits ; hubbub 

Of nerves excited, pleased with their own noise, 

Foredoomed to deathlier silence ; noise, that is 
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As much a witness to the power of Christ 
As is the Persian cry on Ali's death ; 
Mere workings of the soul mysterious 
That lies at end of sense ; maybe, a part 
Of sense itself, for it reacts on sense, 
Kindling its duskiest and dirtiest lusts ; 
Meteors that break on dunghills. . 

So we laugh 
And crackle underneath our foolish pots, 
And half hold Providence in scorn that He 
Permits these witless worshippers, whom yet 
He blesses or appears to bless, perhaps 
Because He is both pitiful and patient, 
And is no more offended by these shouts, 
This noise of prayer, of hand and foot, than is 
Some wise physician, knowing he can cure, 
By the contorted limbs and foaming mouths 
Of epileptic wretches ; nay, by the sight 
Commiseration-sharpened to his best. 

*Blesses, aye, blesses ! I have known the proof 

* ' The spiritual sense — the primary of all the religious senses — 
the gift, so to say, of spiritual clairvoyance, of looking beyond 
matter to the mystery for which it seems to stand, may belong, 
indeed, most frequently belongs, to what we call simple people — 
people quite without so-called culture and refinement and the 
finer feelings. It is not seldom found — in ludicrous forms maybe — 
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In souls snatched from the darkest depths of earth's 

Most foul, corrupting sin ; have seen the light 

Of Gospel truth shine on crime-wrinkled brows, 

The witness evangelical of lives 

Won from the reeking city's kennels ; men 

And women, garbage-fed, whose veins ran full 

Of muddy lusts and loathsome wickedness, 

Now purified and gentle. Nor these alone, 

But delicately-nurtured virgin souls 

Ringing their Miriam timbrels to the song 

Of a more glad deliverance into days 

Of holier, sweeter consecration. Ah ! 

Still as of old, God's wind blows as it lists, 

The fire descends and Pentecost returns. 

His ways are not as ours. He little heeds 

Our tastes canonical and decorous forms, 

Our cautious and solicitous attempts 

To shape His lightning's path, and trace 

in small country chapels, and the sympathetic may find it constantly 
among members of the Salvation Army. I know a " captain," an 
out-door porter earning less than a pound a week, at my country 
station, who has more spirituality in his little finger than many a 
Church dignitary in his whole body. To watch his face when he is 
talking of his conversion, quite apart from what he may be saying 
(which, indeed, only differs from your own feeling in its terminology) 
is a church festival, an apocalypse, an apparition of the Divine in 
this dusty, workaday world.' — Richard Le Gallienne ; 'Religio 
Scriptoris,' p. 86. 
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The channel of His fountains, flowing free 

For cleansing of all sin. And this I felt, 

For, as the hours passed by, and my surprise — 

A poor half shudder of revolted tastes — 

Passed like a cloud before the wind, there fell 

A power upon my heart which drew its love 

And longings that one way I knew was near, 

Mighty and irresistible,. and I, 

Like to the rest whose simpler instincts, stirred 

By unsophisticate and eager faith, 

Found the quick way to God, followed the cry 

Of the rejoicing .Christ,, felt Him beside me, 

His spirit in my spirit, His hand in mine, 

The touch electric of His love imposed 

Upon the hesitating will which then 

Shook off its fears and stood up man in Him, 

And mourned the waste of many a halting prayV, 

And cold religion of a heart, deceived 

By its own indecisive pieties 

That shook, but could not rend, the veil between 

His, ; soul and mine. But now, was nothing left 

Of drear division. In God's universe 

Face unto face, and heart to heart, we seemed — 

Ah God ! not seemed, but verily were — alone ! 

I saw a beckoning hand, I heard a voice 

Which cried out : Follow ! All thou art is Mine. 
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Thou canst keep nothing back that will not wrong 

thee. 
Drop, fall into My ocean ! Star, fling thyself 
Upon the bosom of thy sun ! Recall 
And straighten thy unpurposed fires, then flash 
Thy new-created world of wants, aims, powers, 
Into all My all-fulfilling love, for so 
Alone wilt thou achieve thy blessedness, 
Found in thy losing, living in thy death, 
Mortal immortalized, earth in heaven absorbed ! 

I came away. The summer midnight, like 

A dream of peace, possessed the sleeping world. 

The dim trees by the wayside stood like ghosts 

Waiting my coming. The shadowy landscape 

Wandered afar intp the night, and, as - 

It fled the melancholy gaze, half seemed 

In its escaping .distances, a part 

Of the low stars that faintly specked the verge; 

But high above me stretched the shoreless heavens, 

With here and there an island, fire of light 

Studding the faint blue ocean of the air. 

My way was long, but all the way was prayer, 

Was tears, was sudden kneelings, sudden cries 

Of ecstasy, was the heart's doors open flung 

In soft surrenders unto joy and pangs, 
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Unspeakable, of sweetness, God at last 

Whole and absorbing, Jesus all within, 

A pain, a passion of ingratitudes, 

Mourned and confessed, and in confession lost 

In wonder of the soul He now had found, 

Now made His own for ever, ever more ! 



Eternal Spirit of Wisdom, Pow'r and Love, 

'Tis Thou who buildest up the human soul 

From the dark origins of being ! Thou 

To noblest consciousness and realms of truth 

And goodness, ever more possessed, dost call 

The heirs elect of Thy mysterious grace — 

Those children of Thy will ineffable — 

And from bright boundary to boundary 

Of light enlarging, wilt at last absorb 

In visions beatific, and all God discerned 

In knowledge and in joy unutterable. 

Sole Cause of moral worth and loveliness, 

The Stars of Morn, in splendour uncreate, 

Their beauty Thine and bliss, once sang Thy praise ! 

And, now, to swell their song, Thou callest man, 

And fillest his responsive heart with tones 
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Of love's own music, a secret consciousness 

Inspiring, of what immortal, what divine, 

Blends with the coarseness and the crime of sense, 

And time and nature's dread obstructiveness. 

O beauty of beneficence unfoiled ! 

O will of fruitful goodness which, though oft 

Fretted by nature's evil, ceaselessly 

Advances, and for ever shall advance, 

Until all forms of consciousness shall lie 

Low at Thy feet, subdued, or on Thy throne 

Sit with Thee crowned, and Thy prerogatives 

Wield with eternal eminence of bliss 

In light unshadowed, and the darkness passed 

Of that deep night from which" Thou drewest them, 

Owning them Thine, and making them Thy sons, 

Heirs of Thy glory, co-heirs with Thy Christ. 

Ay, ever unremoved, life-giving Lord, 

In Whom we live to love, waves on Thy sea, 

Pulsations of Thy heart, thoughts of Thy thought, 

Thou givest and hast ever given to man 

The trouble of Thine own inspiring soul, 

The irritations of a secret fire 

Of longings infinite, and the dream 

Of truth and love beyond the powers of earth 

And unimaginable by time. Nor Thou 

Hast aught disdained in age or realm, but where 
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The dread conditions of the law imposed 

On Thy mysterious mercy suffered Thee, 

There hast Thou sent Thy prophet-visitings 

To souls elect for greatest issues, heralds 

Of dawns, though dim, yet of sucli growing light 

As wounded not the eyes incapable, 

Awhile, of vaster visions. And Thou hast wrought 

Man's social instincts to a sense of love 

And charities communicable, past 

The fugitive necessities of time, 

And drawn them upwards to a consciousness 

Of an eternal satisfaction in Thyself 

And from Thyself alone proceeding. Nor less, 

Throughout the awful histories of hearts, 

Hast Thou set bounds to natures restlessness 

And dread usurpings of ah alien power 

Opposing Thee — as, man's o'erweening pride, 

His lusts of soul and sense, his dark revolts 

Of selfishness, his self-tormenting will 

Vanquished by its own conquests — but hast made 

His disappointments and disturbance foes 

To the dark foe who fighteth Thee in him, 

And rolled the insulting battle on himself 

By the revealing, in his own despite, 

That order, justice, mercy, equity,' 

Truth, love, and goodness, and the touch of heaven, 
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Alone bring peace and blessedness, 'alone 

Shadow men's lives with beauty and escape 

From the dark fire of hell that secretly 

Burns up through nature, scorching every soul, 

And would consume, hadst Thou not interposed 

Thy love, whose blood and tears shall quench that 

flame 
For ever, and from death bring forth our life. 
O Loveliness of the everlasting Good, . 
O power transforming of Thy glory wronged, 
Foiling Thy counterfeit, and wresting back 
Thine own domains usurped ! Thou dost convert 
Ev'n nature's self to Thy most beauteous sway; 
Her sighs are but the preludes of Thy songs ; 
Her storms are but the heralds of Thy peace ; 
Thy mercy follows and binds up her wounds ; 
Thy resolution of her discords makes 
Her sweetest strains ; Thy golden consequence 
Waits to transmute her leaden purposes ! 
Thine, too, the unconquerable force of life 
And truth, working within her powers revealed 
In lower forms, which, lovely still and good, 
Shines in the sun," unbosoms in the flower, 
Falls in the rain and blossoms on the tree, 
Gleams in the golden furrows, drops the fruit 
Upon the mellow sward of autumn, rounds 
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The earth with beauty and makes worlds the voice 

Of its far travelled message to our souls. 

Thine, too, the lily's odour and the rose, the stream 

That in the windy sunlight frets its waves 

With rippling silver ; Thine the fall of night 

Which calls the stars to their pale empery 

O'er restless hearts, whose torturing passions rest, 

Whose cares grow light, whose larger hopes awake, 

And stirrings of the God within renew 

The struggle which the hot day's strife exhausts 

In meanest issues, but revives when, in the hush 

Of nature, who herself expectant seems, 

Thy skies, whose voice is their eternal silence, 

Speak their majestic and consoling peace. 

And Thou outflashest still the lightning's sword 

As from the sheath of wrath, divine and just, 

And mak'st dark-mutt'ring thunders voice th* appeal 

Of Thy great fear, by nobler reverence 

Accompanied and the sense of sin rebuked ; 

And with the tread of earthquakes have Thy feet 

Shaken the hearts of men to penitence, v 

And through great cities' overthrow in floods 

Of molten and realm-wasting fire, Thy hand 

Has reached and touched bare souls to fruitfulness 

Of faith, and strength of trust sole-fixed in Thee. 

Thus on the strong foundations Thou hast laid 



*._- 
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Of Thy indomitably witnessed Self 

Within the human heart, and of man's doom 

Of union incorporate with the soul 

Of Thy eternal truth and loveliness — 

Hast Thou caused nature's mysteries — or dark 

With horror of accusing guilt, or bright 

With dreams of beauty fairer than itself — 

To build and strengthen the ascending walls 

Of that pure temple which Thou shalt indwell 

For ever, and from threshold unto shrine, 

Make all Thine own, lustrate with prayer and praise, 

And holy with the holiness of Christ ! 



THE PRIORESS'S TALE. 

A RIFACIMENTO. 
I. 

Hosanna ! So the glad young voices rang 
Up to the echoing temple of the skies. 

Heaven hears more music, since those children sang, 
Softening this sinful world's discordant cries, 

And on the lips of babes and sucklings praise 

Shames and yet cheers our hard unlovely ways. 



2. 

Who has not seen them in their prayers, so meek, 
So mild and innocent, so questionless, 

Angels might kneel beside them and not seek 
A worship of more kindred faithfulness. 

Heaven yet hath oracles if unconfest, 

But still its truest shrine's a young child's breast. 
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No greater happiness is mine than thus 
To hear, these infant psalmists praise their Lord ; 

They .will not -find life's journey perilous 

Whom God's right hand protects as with a sword ; 

And love, that gleamed through bright auroral showers, 

Shall shine unclouded on their evening hours. 



'Tis many hundred years ago since once, 
In white Damascus, a foul deed was done — 

Time flies more swiftly than the shuttles glance, 
And wastes insensibly as snows, but none 

Of Jesu's promises one hour shall fail 

And ever still His people's prayers prevail — 



A long, long time ago and, there, abode 
A widow and her son, poor but content, 

Gathering the sheaves her patient trusting sowed 
When through her heart God's stormy trials went. 

Her piety she taught her boy, a fire 

That soared to heaven and bade him so aspire. 
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6. 

Too poor were they except for humblest fare, 
But then 'twas seasoned by a grateful heart ; 

Lowly their dwelling ; that but moved their prayer 
In heaven's bright glories to obtain a part ; 

Their clothing patched and worn, yet still the sight 

Reminded them of crowns and vestures white. 



7- 

And then their days were peaceful ! Sabbaths came 
And went, God's winged messengers that drop 

Comfort into sad hearts and rouse the flame 

Of sinking faith. They came — with them to stop ! 

Making each week a pious festival, 

And every year a year sabbatical ! 



8. 

For never rose the morn nor died the day 
But they together called to God on high ; 

And him she taught each waking hour to say, 
' Jesus, in Thee I live, for Thee would die ! ' 

And when she kissed him tenderly at night : 

* Lord, in the darkness be Thou still my light !' 
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And thus he lived and grew, a fair young tree 
Fed by sweet waters of maternal love, 

Till, all exhaust her little learning, she 

Sent him to school, watching, ev'n as a dove 

Sees the first time her timid young ones fly, 

How down the street he ventured timidly. 



10. 

But he ere long waxed bolder, catching soon 
The love of knowledge from his teacher's praise, 

That all too slowly passed the quiet noon 

Midway between his tasks. Back through the ways, 

White-glaring, drowsy, hastened he and stayed 

Oft till the flowers had shut in evening shade. 



n. 

His master was a gray-haired reverend man, 
Full wise to teach the wisest lore of all ; 

For he had talked with martyrs, seen them, wan 
With torture, go, as to a festival, 

To piteous deaths, such as had menaced 

Himself, though he escaped, less than the dead, 
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12. 

He sighed, worthy of martyrdom's bright crown. 

His days in charities, his nights in prayer 
Gladly he spent, bringing heaven's blessing down 

Upon a life so rich in virtues rare, 
That, fed by nouriture of heavenly showers, 
It bloomed like Aaron's rod, all fruit and flowers. 



13- 

He loved the gentle boy, and oft prolonged 
Quick hours in telling him of saint and sage ; 

Apostates, dying for the faith they wronged ; 
Weak maidens, stronger than strong men to wage 

Unshaken war on idols ; children, who 

Alone midst cruel men to Christ proved true. .^ 



14. 

At hearing which the heart of this young child 
Would throb with emulation of their fame, 

And to himself he said : ' Thus, unbeguiled 
From my obedience, to the cross or flame 

Like them I'd gladly go for His dear sake, 

And in the face of death confession make.' 
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Now as he sought and left the school, his way 
Led him along a street wherein there dwelt 

Men whose forefathers did our Saviour slay, 
Jews only. Bitter scorn and rage they felt 

To hear him sing his hymn both loud and clear, 

As one whose perfect love had cast out fear. 



16. 

So, meeting oft in twos and threes, they said : 
' Shame is it that a child these words should sing 

Whereby our holy faith's dishonoured. 
By Moses, but it were a righteous thing 

To scotch this snake, that, issuing from his nest 

' Bears such a noisome venom in his breast ! 



i7- 

Then one bad man — his face was rough with care 
And wrinkled in a thousand lines, as though 

'Twas shrivelled parchment; white, too, was his hair 
As the sea-foam  his forehead bulging, low, 

And underneath, his black eyes, glittering, 

Gleamed, fierce as jungle- wolves about to spring — 
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Said to the rest : ' At morn, noon, eve, mine ear 
Takes the pollution of his cursed song ! 

I would fain strike him as he goes, but near 
At hand are Nazarenes, that brood of wrong . 

Fattening on our inheritance, foul race 

That clothe themselves with spoils of our disgrace. 



19. 

' Yet he shall not live to insult our shame, 
But fall, as our first mother fell, by guile 

Aiming at curiosity. This flame 

At least I'll trample out, and curse the while 

The fire that, smouldering on our sacred hills, . 

With its abhorred smoke the whole world fills !' 



20. 



So morning came and with it brought the boy 
Singing as wont, and full of eagerness 

For the new streams fresh flowing to his joy 
Of higher studies. So he thrid the press 

With quicker steps, at last with busy feet 

Lessening his life along that fatal street. 
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21. 



But he thought not of death, although at times 
The little rosebud of his mouth would ope 

And chant the burden of infantile rhymes 
Of God and heaven and Christ's sweet love and hope ; 

This strain still closing all his raptures high : 

* Jesus, in Thee I live, in Thee would die V 



22. 

Him, hastening thus, the crafty murderer stayed, 
Holding an ivory box in either hand. 

* Young Christian,' said he, 'do not be afraid, 
But see what relics of the Holy Land 

Hide in this box. Look, here is precious wood 

Of the true Cross on which Christ shed His blood. 



2 3- 

1 And in this other are great gems of price 
Given to the blessed Virgin by the men 

Who, star-led, dowered with myrrh and gold and spice 
The lowly manger. When Christ comes again 

Happy are they who have such wealth to show, 

Pledge of reward for all their toil below. 

8 
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24. 

* But I have more at home. Come in and see 
Treasures will teach you in one hour perchance 

More than your life besides.' Thus craftily 
He flattered the poor boy's desires. In trance 

Of unexpected joy, with fearless look, 

The dreadful step he o'er the threshold took. 



25- 

The wily Jew, still speaking, led the way 
Till, in an inner room, all dark with dust 

And heavy curtains, where the morning ray 
Stole as by chance and the closed lattice thrust 

The freshening air away, he paused and drew 

Out of his vest some rusty keys. The hue 



26. 

Of one dull beam of straggling dusky light 
Lay sallow on his face when, 'fore the child, 

Watching too eagerly the brilliant sight 
To mark his dreadful pallor, he up-piled 

Pearl strings and rubied carcanets and gems 

Set round gold crosses, heavy daidems 
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27. 

Purpled with Tyrian velvet, and with these 
Were, so he said, relics that kings had sought 

Amid the rest the curious infant sees 

A dagger quaintly carved. The murderer caught 

His glance and, taking up the weapon, said : 

' Didst thou not fear, young fool, when hither led ? 



28. 

' Didst thou not fear some hidden treachery, 
Hated and cursed by me and all my race ? 

Thinkst thou I thus beguiled thee but to be 
Dashed cruelly to death before my face ? 

Die ! and resume in heaven thy songs, if so 

Thy God approves such whinings here below !' 



29. 

So, with this horrid blasphemy, he smote 
Heavily the amazed boy, who at his feet 

Fell, pierced in his fair side. Shook in his throat 
Some sounds of natural terror, but the fleet 

Shadows of death ran darkening o'er his eyes, 

And their light fled like stars from clouding skies. 
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And over his fallen body lying thus 

Like some snapt flower, his ruthless murderer bent, 
But while his breath grew thick and, piteous, 

At every sob gaped the blood-streaming rent, 
Still murmured he, yea to the last low sigh : 
* Jesus, in Thee I've lived, in Thee I die !' 



3i. 

Now when the morn had passed and evening came 
Nor yet her boy returned, the mother felt 

A sudden fear dart through her breast like flame 
Striking on withered grass. € The Lord hath dealt 

Bitterly with my widowhood/ she said, 

Secret and sad : ' my little one is dead !' 



3 2 - 

And leaving her dark room she hastened, wild 
With terror, to the school, and there desired 

That ancient man to give her back the child 
Now his task hours were spent. He, as inspired 

With grief prophetic, sighed and said at last, 

That all the day without the boy had passed. 
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And, pitiful, he took her by the hand 

Murmuring vain comfort, while at every noise 

The mother started, slow to understand 

That some night reveller's foot was not her boy's, 

Or that the wind which made the door-bolt catch, 

Was not his ringer lifting up the latch. 



34. 

But he came not, and out into the street 
Led the old man that mournful mother, he 

Trembling with age, she, as her sad heart beat 
Now fast, now slower, in the agony 

Of hope by terror strangled. Dark their way 

And heavy as a cloud the silence lay. 



35- 

Still did each object dimly visible, 
A ruined wall, a tree, a columned fount, 

Take to the mother's eye one shape. The swell 
Of hope still beating, eager to surmount 

Each new repulse, made her grief-laboured mind 

Like a wrecked barque tossing with sea and wind. 
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36. 

Crossing from side to side, in vain conceit 

That here, that there, her boy lay hid, she went ; 

Ev'n as a bird, whose young ones cruel feet 
Have borne away, with querulous lament, 

Darteth from bush to bush, returns, gives o'er, 

Begins again her quest, vain evermore. 



37. 

So she — but Death had hidden him from her eyes— 
Until, in pity, Christ's sweet grace and power 

Swayed her wild steps towards home. The agonies 
Of her despair abated like a shower 

That weeps itself to stillness. In her breast 

She felt was ending now her woful quest. 



38. 

And wearied by her sorrow and vain toil, 
She sat down on a well that, near the road, 

Stone-fenced, tree-shaded, lay. Deep in the soil 
Its narrow throat was pierced that, where up-flowed 

The cold clear wave, struck never gleam of day, 

Nor midnight moon or star sent one pale ray. 
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39. 

Too mournful was the mother's mood to heed 
The far off murmur of the earth-born stream, 

But feeling her old wounds afresh to bleed 
At every sight that him recalled, the theme 

Of a new sorrow, * Here,' said she, * have I 

Oft waited till my darling hurried by, 



40. 

' Making as though he saw me not, a jest 
That made his quick return and hurried leap 

Into mine arms through the sweet cheat more blest ! 
Alas ! no more shall I such vigil keep, 

Half blame, half bless his tarrying, till mine eye 

Saw in his coming face a new light in the sky. 



41. 

' No more — alas ! the woe that thus bereaves 1 
No more, when he is fast asleep, behold 

His blue-veined eye lids look like smoothing leaves 
Round eve-shut violets. No more enfold 

His little arms around my neck and hear 

My name unconscious murmured. Dark and drear 
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42. 

' Will be the heavy nights henceforth ! No more, 
At daybreak stirring, shall I hear him pray 

Or sing sweet hymns. Oft listening by the door, 
Fearing that God was loved less than my boy alway, 

Methought I watched the white-robed angels tread, 

Noiseless as sunbeams, round his little bed. 

43- 

1 God, be gracious to my dreariment, 

And help me bear it, as thy handmaid should !' 

So, ending thus her plaining eloquent, 

Began that ancient sire to cheer her mood, 

' For not from earth/ he said, ' does comfort flow, 

Nor herbs of healing here for sick hearts grow. 

44. 

' Above, God's fadeless flowers in beauty bloom, 
Nor blight nor canker eats into their life ; 

While oft, through heaven's wide gates, their sweet 
perfume 
Floats down to earth o'erwearied by its strife. 

But he is filled with their celestial breath, 

And purges off the last dark stains of death. 
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45- 



* He sees the vision on the eternal mount ; 

Lilies of Eden for him trembling wave ; 
Falls in soft music life's clear-watered fount ; 

No mist is on the air, no rude winds rave ; 
Far, far, in cloudless beauty sails the light, 
Morn, noon, and tender eve, but never night. 



46. 

* Blessed above our ignorant conceit, 

To that dear Lord whom well he loved on earth 
He guides the faltering music of his feet, 

Is caught up in His arms, as from the birth 
The mother clasps her babe, caressed and set 
Choice in the blissful band round God's thrcne met. 



47. 

1 Ah, why then should we sorrow? We receive 
No wrong from God ; He gains more than we lose. 

'Tis love that teaches us what 'tis to leave 
Our all in hands divine, and bids us choose 

The obscure first that we may see the bright 

Grow with our growing faith. But, soft, a white 
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' Trembling of yon palm tree's lofty crest 
Shows day's advancing footsteps to be near ; 

The sickly stars are paling in the west 
And drop bthind yon hill. Soon will the drear 

And heavy dark in morn's chill light expire, 

As a scroll burns away in wasting fire.' 



49. 

And sadly they prepared to go, but while 
As if unconsciously the mother stayed, 

Listening for little footsteps, came a smile 
Into that old man's face, as in the shade 

Of knotted boughs a trickling sunbeam flows 

For from the dark deep fountain there arose 



A noise like bubbling waters that anon 
Resolved into a clear and thrilling sound 

Like one who chants. An old familiar tone 
Struck through the chasm of the wondering ground 

And fell upon their ears in notes they knew, 

And strains that to remembered sequence grew. 
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And, stationed overhead, a heavenly quire 
Seemed soft responsing to the infant's song, 

As when, if midnight nightingales should tire, 
High-vaulted larks the lofty strain prolong ; 

Piteous to see the mother then and trace 

Wonder and horror battling in her face. 



5*- 

And all the while she strove to pierce the dark, 
Deep hollow of the cold, imprisoned air, 

And, stooping, fancied that she there could mark 
The gleaming of white garments and the bare 

Bosom, whiter still, lying in the flow 

Of the impassive waters deep below. 



53- 

Now rising in that early Eastern clime, 

Came with the broadening daylight passers-by, 

Who, listening, awestruck, to the blended chime, 
Soon gathered to a crowd. As midst the dry 

And dusty reeds the restless fire-tongues run, 

So leapt the news from street to street. Anon 



—  \ 
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54v 

The hoary fathers of the Church appeared, 
And magistrates sedate with awful years ; 

Then quickly from the well a man upreared 
Within his arms that child of prayers and tears, 

With eyes fast closed, wan cheeks, blood-sprinkled dress, 

Pale brow, yet lovely past earth's loveliness. 



55- 

Him laid upon a snow-white, flower sprent bier, 
His ancient teacher, kissing his cold lips, 

Besought, if earth might yet his accents hear, 
To say how life's young day had known eclipse. 

* Lo ! here thy mournful mother weeps/ said he, 

* And asks what hand hath wrought this villainy.' 



56- 

So, breaking from the solemn hush of death 
While all around stood motionless, the voice 

Told of that dim-lit room, the hurried breath 
Of the Jew-murderer offering him his choice 

Of gems, the felon stroke, the sudden fear, 

The exchange of bliss. ' Ah, weep not, mother dear ! 
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57- 

' No pain I felt when cast into this well, 
And only for thy sake God bade me stay ; 

Lament not that, baptized in blood, I fell, 
Whose sins a richer blood has washed away. 

To Him I go and love's accomplished power, 

A bud fast blooming to the perfect flower. 



58- 

' The years of earth are but an hour in bliss, 
Yet often on heaven's battlements I'll stand 

Looking the way that spirits come ; not this 
Will Jesus blame. But lo, the angel band 

Bend on me wistful eyes ; thy last kiss give ! 

In Him. thou lov'st I die ; in Him, my life, I live.' 



59- 

Swift from his parted lips the rapid soul 

Passed like a shadow ; death resumed his sway ; 

But the fair body, clad in decent stole, 

With soft-breathed hymns and prayers, at shut of day, 

The ministers of Christ laid in the grave, 

Petitioning an equal bliss to have. 
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60. 

But long ere that the Jew was found, and he, 
Fearful apostate ! gainsaid not the deed. 

Him to the death they put His imagery 
Of crosses, rings, chains woven with pearl-seed, 

Star-diamonded cups and swords whose sheaths 

Were flaked with burnished gold, gem-flowering wreaths 

61. 

For emperors, burgonets of glittering steel 

Blood-stained by deep-rimmed rubies, linked mail 

Of pallid silver, emeralded spurs for heel 

Of conquering knights, velvety crowns with veil 

Fit for the shrouded loveliness of queens — 

These in a pile they burned, the abhorred means . 

..... • . ; ... ; " ? • , 

62. 

Whereby that innocent baby was beguiled. 

But, unforgetting, the sad mother bore 
Hidden in her heart the last words of her child, 

And, like a burning lamp whose flame a store 
Of fragrant oil keeps bright and clear, that thought 
Made all her patient days with good deeds fraught 



AD AMICOS. 

The volume of our memories hath no page 

More precious than the leaf our tears have stained ; 

For Grief is oft Time's alchemy, and turns 

His leaden hours to gold. What I have borne 

I could not bear again ; but, having borne, 

I love this changeling of Experience, 

And let it sit upon my hearth and creep 

Into my bed and sleep, night after night, 

Beside me ; albeit often, when the house 

Is dead with silence, up I rise and light 

My lamp, and look — no more, thank God, with eyes 

Of horror — but with curious, patient gaze 

Upon the monster, given me in exchange 

For Youth and Love's sweet promise. 

You have asked 
How fell the fraud which life put on me. Well, 
There was a time I dared not rouse the flame 
Was dying harmlessly away, but now 
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It will not pain me, or not overmuch, 

To sting the dull spark in its ashes, since 

I've no more room for scars — nay, am seared past 

The wounding of its bitter fire. Sit down, then, 

Here in this leafy haunt of our bright youth, 

And you shall have your wish. 

You never saw 
Those eyes that, like Sabean stars, inspired 
A worship that drew up the soul to heaven ; 
That young and tender form which ever moved 
As to the measure of a lovely song — 
A movement the quick motion of her blood 
Impelled and yet subdued to gracefulness 
Instinctive, like the sailing of a bright 
And visionary cloud through April skies 
Before a singing wind. Together oft 
We paced these odorous dells, or far away, 
Over dim wilds and down by bubbling springs, 
Lost the unconscious hours, nor deemed the day 
Drew to its vesper chimes when, lo ! they rang. 
Therefore each glade and bowery nook to me 
Is sacred, for Love's altar hath been set, 
And his pure incense burned, where'er a spot 
Seemed nature-fashioned to reflect the fire 
Whose fragrant flame was shining in our hearts 
And brightening all things. Then the rose of June 
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Flushed from its throbbing buds, and breathed away 

Its sweet soul on the perfumed wind ; pale lilies 

Opened their golden bosoms to embrace 

The hot and amorous sunbeams with a joy 

That made them tremble on their liquid bed ; 

We crushed the brown scant brake, and from our feet 

Its musky perfume, like a sense of love, 

Stole to our hearts ; these interlacing boughs 

Wove their soft shadows over us ; thick-boled trees 

Threw down the glades their stately glooms, and 

hushed 
The woodland into silence, that, when she spake, 
None other music should be heard, for still 
Her voice was gentle as a soft-breathed flute, 
Or runnel singing in a silent night. 

And long I loved and waited for her ; long 
Her mother parleyed with me, not unkind, 
But as with struggling fears ; as one who wished 
And yet strove with her wish ; watching us oft 
Apart, smiling as we smiled ; then, anon, 
A stern sad look would gather in her face 
Like a dark cloud on autumn landscapes. We, 
Beholding, oft were struck with fear, as though 
Some inward woe, that mourned its fate unheard, 
Made silence its dread messenger, and, with 
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The hand of unknown griefs, struck at our hearts, 
Blindly disastrous. 

But, at last, one day 
She called us to her chamber. Some tears yet stained 
Her thin and wasted cheeks, and her eyes looked 
Still heavy, like morn risen in blinding rain. 
There was a crucifix upon the wall which aye 
She glanced at as for comfort, and the stool 
Before it showed her prayers were broken off, 
Not ended. 

* Son,' she said, ' you love my child, 
Or I have read your mind amiss. 'Tis well 
That by the light of your fresh thoughts one sees 
A nature, if not tried in patience, yet 
Untried in vice. Be happy, but be slow 
To hope for happiness too rashly sought, 
For such escapes the seeker. It matters not 
To tell you why before I have not given 
My heart's freewill to hers. Take it ; take her. 
It is a sacrifice to see her pass 
Into a stranger's keeping. My God, remember ! 
And in Thy love accept it !' 

Here she ceased, 
And child and mother wept and long embraced, 
Until the mother checked herself, and gave 
Lucy into my arms, and we went out, 
But she remained to weep and pray. 
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Tvvas thus 
We came to visit oft these woods, and roam 
Far down the silent valleys and, in a dream, 
Watch the cold-springing well, or on some mound 
Of the wild turf, sit down with linked hands, 
Or wreathing arms around each other's neck 
In joy entranced of one long still caress. 
A bliss not like a toy picked up by chance, 
Or a cheap favour in a loseFs cap ; 
But watched for, striven for, served for, not in vain. 
Love lightly leaves the heart too lightly won, 
And Change is Folly's handmaid. Well I knew 
The unsunned treasure of a maiden's heart, 
If looked upon too hotly, wastes away, 
Or turns mere dross. But she was mine ! All chaste 
Sweet recognitions of affection, mine ! 
She gave the unclasped missal of her love 
To my most joyful reading, a pure soul 
Whose innocence, unconscious of itself, 
Was yet the glass of all melodious truth, 
As the clear running of a fountain makes 
A mirror to the blue depths of the sky 
And distant stars, and yet is music too. 
She touched religion's mystic strings and felt 
Their deep vibrations throb, like a pulse, amid 
All passions and all thoughts, all words and deeds, 
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Till all expressed an equal calm, a joy 

That looked out from her eyes, lay on her face 

In light that came from heaven, and back returned, 

Pure as it fell ! 

Nor sad, nor serious she ! 
For ofttimes would she fleet along these glades 
With loosened hair afloat, and in the race 
Of Daphne, aye with lovely laughter caught, 
Blush with the kisses of enamoured winds ; 
Or like a sunbeam glance between the boles 
Of these old oaks, and flash a Dryad face, 
More beautiful than ever Pagan feigned, 
Through their dark leaves ; or, when the mood 

came on, 
With wild flowers would she crown herself, and dance 
Around me, graceful as a fawn at play 
Within the shelter of its mother's eyes. 

But when the summit of the golden year 
Sloped to its fall, and lingering eves began 
To build up in the west their cloudy fires 
Autumnal, a sadder spirit came upon her. 
Some subtle change commenced to work. We met 
Under the shadow of our parting. Between 
Remembrance of the storm of last night's fears, 
And dread of tempests shrilling in the wind 
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Of my foreboding thoughts, the present hour 
Lost its fine consciousness of joy, a pulse 
Throbbing betwixt two troubles, like a third. 
Silence, no more the soul of intense bliss, 
Drew to my side and walked along my path 
With downcast eyes and whispers of strange prayers 
Against I knew not what, yet knew was horror. 
And then, the dark mischances undisclosed, 
Laid their mysterious burdens on my heart, 
Which felt them as a cloud might seem to feel 
The menace of the lightning in its womb. 

I see her still ! I see the pale, pale face 
And the soft eyes, deepening with dread resolve, 
Raised piteously to mine ! I could not speak, 
Lest speech should break the motion of my sphere, 
And lay my world in ruins. But she at times 
Would start as from a dream and kiss my hand, 
Or, sobbing, throw herself upon my breast, 
Then bid me go, yet still say, c Go not yet !' 
And like a vessel 'twixt two currents, sway 
Between me and my parting. 

Alas, my friends ! 
'Twas then that Superstition forged its links 
And tightened its dread hold. She had been bred 
In the old faith we will not love nor hate, 
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Nor were its vigils and its fasts to her 

A lettered duty, but with love and tears — 

Such tears and love as make God spare the world — 

Performed. Your patience, friends ! I need must weep; 

Sorrow has still this trick. 

O loved, O lost 
Of youth ! What eyes now see you rapt with hopes 
Of heaven-embracing faith, or penitent 
For some faint stain upon your virgin soul ! 
The cold stern walls behold you, and the night 
Looks with her chill and unimpassioned eyes 
On the repeated prayer, the cheerless cell 
And self-inflicted torture ! Well for me 
If some chance thought should slip among your beads 
And whisper, earth, not less than heaven, hath joys 
The heart is curst for losing. Blame me not, 
Sweet saint, if mourning for the crown I've lost, 
I heed not the dropped jewel at my feet : 
The thought thou may'st be happy and at peace. 
To the first man earth showed fair scenes enough, 
And many a bowery glade and singing stream 
And music-haunted hollows, palmy heights 
And sloping meadows starry with spring flowers. 
But what were these when sighs of Paradise 
Ran through his shivering heart and darkened all 
The earth's inferior loveliness ! For he 
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Cares not to hear the echo who hath heard 
The full impassioned song, and thou to me 
Wert all life's music in one rapturous strain — 
Being lost, 'tis but a broken sigh ! 

One eve 
Returning late, we found the household moved 
By an unwonted trouble. Her mother lay 
Stretched on a bed of agonizing pain 
Sudden and sharp, in whose brief intervals 
She still called restlessly on Lucy. She, 
Whose absence, ignorant and innocent, 
To the sublime unreason of her heart 
Looked hideous ingratitude, ran with haste 
And every duty piously fulfilled, 
Till the fierce surges of the pain, being laid, 
Sank to a throb, though still an anguished moan 
Drove the appalled blood on my heart, so like 
It seemed to death articulate. 

Two hours 
Went by while thus I waited* All at once 
I heard a deep voice as in prayer, to that 
The faint responses of the sick. On the chair 
Near which I stood, lay, as if lately read, 
An open volume, and I knew it, one 
Of those love-tokens that by sympathy 
Of kindred minds enlink both taste and troth. 
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And to myself I said with secret joy : 

c She hath been reading this. happy page, 

Soft-lighted by the sunshine of her eyes !' 

A fitful firelight glimmered in the grate, 

And, kneeling down, I found the place. 'Twas that 

Where the vow-faithless nun confronts her doom, 

And the crypt's living grave. Close to the line, 

Groaning with her sepulchral sighs, some hand 

As of a man, had written thus : ' A tale ! 

That yet contains a truth ! It hath been done, 

And well done, that so a blasphemous guilt 

Roll from the Church's conscience.' 

The words were naught, 
But their suggestion, terror. Straightway flashed 
The dark fire of forgotten memories 
Lost in the splendour of love's happier thoughts. 
I had been told — by whom or when or where 
I knew not, for it was before I loved, 
And after, 'twas a loss as all things were 
That sailed not in the ark of my new life — 
That such a tale, a tale of foreign vows 
Broken in English wedlock, had been told 
Of her whose dreary moans at intervals 
Vexed the dull tumult of my brain. 

Be still ! 
I fiercely cried unto my beating heart, 
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Thy Love will calm thy throbbing ! 'Tis the cheat 
Of this dark hour and the wild pangs of night 
Overlaboured by the tempest Vain excuse I 
Spite of my threats, the drear forebodings fell, 
Like curses, on my soul. I found myself 
Muttering farewells as to my pleasant days, 
And thinking, Now my. life will be alone ! 
But how alone? What is't to be alone? 
I could not parley with the horrible thought ; 
It beat down all debate. Darker grew the air, 
As though thought thicked the gloom, until at last 
Came Lucy, and with silent gesture took 
My hand, and led me to that mournful room, 
Death in her face, twin sacrifice with me 
Of that most cruel, inexorable hour. 

Nor turned at our approach the black-robed priest, 

But bent above the stricken foim and spake 

With words resolved though gentle, while the mother 

Met pleadingly his voice, as a still wave 

That on a summer afternoon when all 

Ocean is hushed to sleep, breaks on a rock 

And weakly disappears. But I still waited, 

Angry and troubled, yet waiting, marked 

Her whom I loved, with face aside, shuddering 

At the strange colloquy, then, with eager eyes, 
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All love, yet all despair, so were they mingled 

In one wild light my heart grew gloomier still, 

Fixed on my face her agonizing glance, 

Even as a mother, stonied by the sight, 

Looks on her new-slain children. From that gaze, 

Dark, terrible, she turned, and to the bed 

Went slowly, beckoning me the while, 

Till side by side we stood, so quietly, 

I heard the dull slow clicking of the clock 

Creep up the stairs, and the faint sobbing rain 

Fall on the window sill and sigh afar 

Along the darkened heath. I know not how 

Such things fell in the circle of my thoughts, 

But when the mind throbs, girded with the flame 

Of some fierce woe, all other sense is touched 

To preternatural instinct, and that hour, 

The shutting of a door, a whispered word, 

The wind that raised the carpet at our feet, 

Even the motion of the taper's flame, 

Seemed to fall on me with a sense of sound 

Of horrible distinctness. 

And the priest spake 
What time I heard his words as half unheard, 
Though something whispered every word cried death 
Unto my life ! 

' Daughter, we cannot live 
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And please our Lord except by sacrifice, 

And the proud wishes of the heart, the love 

Of dearest friends, as but a part of us, 

Must be surrendered with the whole — ourselves. 

Blame not the stern award. Yourself have sinned 

In tearing from the shrine its sacred gift, 

Yourself, the virgin dedicate. Refuse 

No more the offering expiate of that 

Most grievous sacrilegious wrong. God calls ; 

His Church with pleading and pathetic voice 

Like a bereaved mother, seeks her child. 

See, she is willing ! Through my prayers and counsel 

Feels her great duty ; knows the nuptial vow 

Of those high spousals, at the altar sealed, 

Binds her through you ; through her birth from you 

Partakes the fault, yet for that fault atones 

In thus obeying— what ? A stern demand ? 

Ah, no ! An invitation soft as love 

And reconciliation offers — ' 

Still I heard 
As in a dream, and watched the woful mother 
Lifting her eyes to heaven. Then she spake : 

' Nor, father, do I think that any doom 

Were greater than my sin. Alas ! I've mourned 

That sin through bitter years of loss and pain 
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Which or ray heart or God within my heart, 
Or death, for envy or for punishment, 
Has made a lasting torture. Yet I can bear 
A fiercer pang, and long have steeled my mind 
Rather to drain the last and bitterest dregs 
Of Sorrow's poisoned cup, than wreck her life, 
Widow her days, crush down her innocent hopes, 
And doom her to the dull slow pang of years ' 
Unbroken by a mother's holy pangs 
And joys. Child ! I ask not such dread sacrifice ! 
By my own griefs I gauge the depths of those 
Pre-doomed to visit the unwilling Nun. 
Live, live for what life offers ! Husband, friends, 
Children, and all that crowns the honoured days 
Of the God-fearing wife. Ah ! such was I ! 
Too soon heaven grudged me the beloved name, 
And crushed me to the dust. Alas ! my father, 
Prevent not my accusing heart ! It beats 
With horror of a past I know was sin ! 
I can no more — ' 

Again the silence came, 
Woful and weary, and I heard the rain 
Dash on the window sill and the wind's shriek 
Rush round the gusty gables of the house. 
But when the priest spake I, who felt a fear 
As fears the conscious traveller as he nears 
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The bush which hides the snake, took up the strain 
That my despairs evoked and, watching there 
The poor weak mother and the kneeling child, 
Spake for my happiness : 

4 The hour I feared, 
Accursed, fronts me. Yet I am ignorant 
Of the dread malediction on its lips, 
Save that your words conceal a hidden sense 
That curdles up my blood and bids my thoughts 
Stand back lest pressing near, they should be told 
Their miserable impotence. Oh, break 
The dreadful charm ! Tell me, I need not fear. 
What does this priest advise? Why looks she so, 
And droops her head and moans upon your hand ? 
What prologue is the misery of this scene 
To a more woful act ? Hear me, my mother ! 
You gave her to me : take her not away ! 
I have sold all life's hopes to buy this pearl. 
This is life's one adventure which, if lost, 
Leaves me a shipwreck and a castaway !' 

' Speak f cried the priest. c Resolve this young man's 

doubt. 
Speak as for God, thine own, thy mother's soul, 
Thyself the fruit of sacrilege, of vows 
Broken, yet at Christ's dreadful altar sealed !' 
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And as she rose and turned her eyes on mine 

Their gloom was as the light of dreary eves 

Across ship-wrecking seas, a troubled splendour 

Like sunsets rolling over clouds and storm. 

Her face was as a statue's that by night, 

Lit up an instant by a lightning flash, 

Gleams white and cold. I shuddered and the groan 

That tore its way up from my heart, aroused 

One quick convulsive sob in hers, soon hushed, 

For Misery loves silence, and that grief 

Is deadliest which around it makes a void 

Of quiet, dreadful as a charnel-house 

Where Death broods o'er the chaos of the dead 

And quickens all the seeds of nothingness ! 

Was it her voice that spake, or some strange tones 

I scarce could recognise as hers ? 

4 Dear Love,' she said, 
' My only love, lord of my virgin heart, 
Think not but that this parting is to me 
Bitter as were my death pangs. Alas ! 'tis so ! 
It is the last throb that my heart shall beat 
'Gainst thine ! Oh, never more shall I 
Thus lay thy face against my own and feel 
That all I wished for in this pleasant world 
Was in my arms. My dream is spent. Father, 
Forgive this weakness. Mother, do not weep. 
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My sorrows are dry-eyed ; they only burn. 

Let me lean on thee for a little while, 

Dear husband. Ah ! great God, what have I said ? 

Oh, never husband shalt thou be of mine ! 

And yet, and yet ! Oh, this is horrible ! 

I thought to have been silent — 'tis the torture 

And not the axe which makes the victim shriek ! 

Look not so pitiful, for presently 

This agony will kill itself with pain 

And leave us past sensation. I have been 

Too long a questioner with God, have told 

Too often all my hopes, to feel not now 
This last farewell to all their blessedness. 
Nay, do not speak ! I could not bear your voice — 
Oh, never speak again, lest my poor heart 
Throb with the echo till it break ! See now, 
'Tis better that we part. We must ! Heaven calls ! 
Come closer, for my eyes are thick with tears, 
Although I weep not. I would feel thee still, 
And still would clasp thee as I clasp thee now, 
Draining the bitterest dregs of parting. There ! 
I have no more than patience to endure ; 
Death's bitterness is past. He hath put all 
The venom of his shafts into this hour, 
And cannot pain me further. Take me now, 
My mother ! Hereafter thou shalt sing in bliss 
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The quicker for my pangs. I shall forget 

In after vigils the blood-strife of this, ^ ' 

For here I kneel — God, be Thou witness, Thou ! 

For His sake and for thine, I've done with earth !' 

She would have knelt, but, staggering from my side, 
Stretched out her hands as one struck blind, then 

swooned 
And fell, prone at my feet I know not how 
I raised her in my arms, with fierce repulse 
Of the priest's help, but when I held her there 
I could have slain her in my agony, 
Even while I kissed her brow, her lips, and called 
Her name with old endearing phrase, then cursed, 
Cursed to that mother and her priest, the faith 
Which made a bargain with apostasy, 
Which made their God a traitor to Himself, 
Which tore her, ruthless, from my arms, amerced 
To pay the penalty another's due — 
A casket worthless only for the gem 
It bore — the faith of utter faithlessness ! 
Treason that mocked God with high-sounding phrase 
Of hollow loyalty ! 

I raved in vain. 
Lost, lost, for ever lost ! Her heart was dead 
To all but one great thought of sacrifice. 
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And when restored to perfect consciousness, 
Me she besought to leave, nor lengthen out 
A useless misery. God would find a balm 
To cool these burning wounds. 

I came away, 
Silent and calm, stunned by the blow, nor knew 
As yet my loss. The night was stiller then, 
But the swift moon drifted through windy clouds 
And, with her sickly light, at intervals 
Lit up the dreariness of the lone heath, 
And far-off clumps of firs that rose 
Like spectral islands from a sea of mist. 
And thus I walked by old familiar places 
Chronicled in love's brief history, a turn 
In the park road, a shady lane, a brook 
Bridged by a plank or forded by rough stones. 
I saw the cottage where we both had stayed 
To praise the smiling housewife's flowers ; I passed 
Close by the gloomy wood where, bright with sun, 
We gathered musk-blooms, and in April watched 
The yellow primrose and white violet 
Shine from the green bank through the falling night 
But I was yet too young in woe to feel 
That these should never more behold my joy, 
And never more my eyes be fixed with hers 
Upon their beauty, and never more begin 
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Love's tale which, ever interrupted, seemed 

More blissful for such interruption, she 

Standing meanwhile with blushing cheek and eyes 

Lifted to mine, then cast down suddenly. 

Oh, far from this, a sudden thought would rush, 

Like Ignorance into a dead man's room, 

And cry, ' To-morrow shall I be with her ! 

Shall stroll this way or see what leaves are left 

Upon the forest trees of yon north slope !' 

Alas, then fell upon me the fierce sense 
And suddenness of sorrow, and I ceased 
Almost to feel my heart throb till, again, 
So rapidly my hurrying pulses beat, 
I shrieked in very anguish, sat me down 
Helpless, by the rough road-side and felt the tears 
Pierce rather through my eyes than from them fall 
In drops of natural sorrow. 

Enough ! 
Haply it had been better had I lived 
To know Necessity's harsh law — to me 
Most blessed — and with man's struggles, and with 
The present hour's determined task, had worked 
For daily bread Too sensitively trained, 
I sought the myrtle shades of happy love, 
And when Rejection drove me forth and bade 
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My shuddering foot tread on life's flinty ways, 

All men seemed adversaries, and the strong 

And rough despised me, and the weak as I 

Seemed not so weak or else had better learned 

To shield their hearts from taunts which made mine 

bleed. 
But you, my friends, find in your love some plea 
For what I am by pitying what I lost. 
Lost ! Twas the measure of all other gain ! 



THE END. 
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